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DRYING MACHINES 


EITHER 


Upright Horizontal 


With Any Number of Cylinders 


Our Dryers are built of the highest Quality materials, which, when made up by our 
expert workmen, guarantees a superior product. 


We Build Machinery for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing 
Textile Fabrics and Cotton Warps 


THE TEXTILE FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works New York Office 
Providence, R. L. 30 Church St. 


Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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“Yesterday and Today” 


= THE REEL 

= HE Reel is as simple a machine : 
= as is used in the processing of cot- 2 
= ton, but, in spite of this, Todays = 
— Reel is better than Yesterdays = 
Reel. If this is true of a simple 
= machine, a careful scrutiny should = 
be made of modern, complicated = 
= machines in order to ascertain the = 
= advantages to be gained therefrom. ; 
= = 
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WORSTED 
RAYON 


(Protected by patents) (and other fabrics) 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Oil ana Water 
Will Mix 


Brilliant Oil does -- and 
to Your Great Advantage.Mr. Mill Man. 


BRILLIANT OIL AX .. . an improved lubricant for 


looms and all forms of textile machinery wherein lies danger of oil- 
spotting fabric . . . has several qualifications of vital import to you! 


. BRILLIAN T OIL AX has a peculiar affinity for its proper 
place . . . the bearings. 


. BRILLIANT OIL AX adheres to the bearing surfaces, 


assuring continuous lubrication from the first thing in the morn- 
ing to the last thing at night. 


- The unique and complete emulsification of the Brilliant Oil AX 
assures total elimination of ordinary hand (spot) washing. 


Here is supreme lubrication . .. a positive check on mill seconds 
. a discount on the usual washing expense, and a positive result. 
May we tell you more about it? 
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To the left is shown a small 
portion of Brilliant Oil AA 
and water .. unshaken. 
Fmulsification is secured by 
a brisk shaking of the bottle 
...see right hand illustration. 
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Industrial 


hemicals 


Liquid Caustic Soda 
and the Modern Trend in 
Material Handling 


FFICIENT handling of materials is the subject of intensive study 
today as one important means of cutting production costs. 
Mechanical methods are taking the place of manual labor wherever 
possible—and jobs are being done more easily and quickly and 
at lower cost. 

In the chemical process industries, for instance, a steadily increasing 
tonnage of caustic soda is being shipped in liquid form in tank cars 
instead of in solid form in drums. At the consumer’s plant, the liquid 
is transferred into storage tanks entirely by mechanical means, thus 
eliminating the cost and inconvenience of unloading, handling and 
cutting open many drums, dissolving the solid caustic and disposing 
of the worthless empty drums. With 50% liquid caustic soda, the 
user need only dilute the liquor to the desired concentration for 
his processing operations. 

This economy in handling is often sufficient in itself to make the 
use of liquid caustic attractive to large consumers. In addition to its 
handling economy, however, liquid caustic offers in many cases a very 
substantial saving in delivered cost over the solid material in drums. 

Our new 8-page pamphlet on liquid caustic soda— Mathieson 
Bulletin No. 270—tells who may profitably use caustic soda in 
liquid form and how itis best unloaded, stored and diluted, together 
with other useful data for the plant executive and purchasing agent. 
A copy of this valuable Bulletin will be sent to interested consumers 
upon request to our nearest office. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNAT! 
| See our exbibit, Booth No. 8g Works: Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Salrville, Va. 
Chemical Industries Exposition J 
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Internationalizing Of Cotton Trade 


66BFOW the Cotton Industry Was 

Internationalized,” is the title 
of an article by Sir Charles W. Ma- 
cara, Manchester cotton magnate, in 
the August number, just issued, of 
the “American Federationist.” This 
article was written at the request of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
of which the Federationist is the 
official organ. 

Sir Charles traces the steps lead- 
ing up to the formation of the In- 
ternational Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ 
Associations, of which he was presi- 
dent from its formation, in 1903, 
until 1915. He also comments on re- 
lations of employer with labor. 


“No more laudable object can be 
imagined than the one the ‘Ameri- 
can Federation’ has set before itself 
of bringing about a better under- 
standing of the international basis 
upon which industries are organized 
and of the international! scope of in- 


fluence in the economic field,” Sir 
Charlies says. “Hitherto, the indif- 


ference of the great body of workers 
to economic influences which are af 
work outside the factory walls has 
been a great stumbling block to 
progress and prosperity. 
“Everything that affects the em- 
ployer in the conduct of his business 
must affect the wage earner as much 
if not more, but I have frankly to 
acknowledge that there is less incli- 
nation shown in my own country to 
adopt the viewpoint of mutual iIn- 
terest than there appears to be in 
the States. An instance of this co- 
operative spirit, I regret to say, has 
never come under my notice on this 
side of the Atlantic so far, the work- 


ers, on the other hand, too often 
laking up the attitude that the 
question is one that concerns the 


employer only, while, as a matter 
of fact, it concerns the wage-earner 
infinitely more, seeing that he is hil 
far harder than the employer can 
he by the contract having gone past 
the firm. 

“When I pass this criticism, I am 
nol unmindful of the generous part 
that cotton operatives have taken in 
the past on matters of broader in- 


terest than the domestic ones of 
wages and hours. 
“At the end of 4903, when, at a 


time when American cotton supplies 
were low, a deliberate altempt was 
made by the notorious American 
speculator, Sully, and others, to ‘cor- 
ner the cotton crop of the Southern 
States and hold up the whole trade 


of spinning and manufacturing to 
ransom. The operatives in Lanca- 
shire aft that time cheerfully sub- 
mitted to the hardships entailed in 
a voluntary reduction of labor in 
order to defeat the aims of these 
unscrupulous speculators and vic- 
tory was achieved. 

“Then arose the question of what 
could be done to prevent a recur- 
rence of a situation which, despite 
all that had been done to combat the 
designs of the gamblers, had rushed 
the price of the raw material to 
such a height that the industry had 
been reduced to a state bordering on 
paralysis. 

“The English cotton trade at that 
date employed in spinning and 
weaving about 500,000 operatives. In 
subsidiary industries and employ- 
ments connected with cotton anoth- 
er half-million were engaged, while 
the numbers mentioned could be 
multiplied many times over if we 
took into account the various indus- 
tries in England so largely depend- 
ent on the successful running of the 
cotton trade, and the dependents of 
the employees. 

“I proposed a scheme of curtailing 
consumption, with the object of al- 
lowing a substantial portion of the 
‘cornered’ cotton to lie as dead capi- 
tal on the hands of the speculator. 
My proposal of a reduction of hours 
of working meant that while em- 
ployers would be saved from insolv- 
ency, the operatives would retain 
two-thirds of their normal wages 
over a period of 12 months, instead 
of receiving full wages for two- 
thirds of the year and none at all 
for the remaining third, as would 
have been the case had we taken 
no drastic action to meet the sit- 
uation. The leaders of labor at once 
fe.l in with the scheme. 

“Thirty years before that, when 
Lancashire consumed three-quar- 
lers of the American crop, it might 
have been feasible for England to 
fight out the matter single-handed, 
but whereas in 1873 the entire cot- 
fon crop of America averaged some 
3,500,000 bales, if averaged about 
11,000,000 bales in 1903, and many 
other nations had entered upon the 
business of producing cotton goods. 


“Consequently, it being clear that 
the development of the cotton in- 
dustry throughout the world had 
made it essential that there should 
be international combination to 
meet such situations as had then 
arisen, the general committee of the 


Master Cotton Spinners’ Federation, 
at a meeting held in Manchester, in 
December, 1903, decided to cable all 
continental and American associa- 
tions of cotton spinners, suggesting 
general short time working in the 
cotton spinning trade to check spec- 
u‘ation in the raw material. 

“The call did not at once meet 
with universal approval. Austro- 
Hungary, Italy, Belgium and France 
were more favorable than Germany 
and the United States but a number 
of the countries fell into line on 
the matter of short time to defeat 
the particular trouble in hand and 
gave their warm-hearted adherence 
lo a proposal for establishing a 
permanent international body to 
deal with all questions likely to im- 
prove the status and contribute to 
the welfare of the cotton industry 
in all countries. 

“In due time cotton spinners had 
the satisfaction of seeing Sully and 


his confederates forced to throw 
{heir cotton upon the market. But 
this was not enough. It still left 


the cotton trade vulnerable to every 
attack that speculators cared to 
make on it. 


“At the Lancashire meeting which 
hacked the proposal to reduce the 
working week, messages received 
from American and European spin- 
ners showed that an international 
movement was possible if we had 
but the means of bringing such an 
organization together. TI reeommend- 
ed that the English Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners shou'd call 
an international congress. The re- 
plies were favorable and the place 
chosen was Zurich. The Swiss Cot- 
lon Employers’ Association was 
asked to act as joint conveners and 
the gathernig took place May 23, 
1904. Out of the deliberations grew 
the International Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, which was 
formally established at a second as- 
sembly in the year following in Man- 
chester, which became the 
quarters of the movement. 


Every cotton-using country eith- 
er joined this Federation or co-oper- 
ated with it, and each year, since its 
inception, except during the war 
period, the members have met in 
congress in the various capitals of 
Europe, or sent delegations to Amer- 
ica and Egypt to study cotton grow- 
ing conditions on the spot. 


“There is one aspect of this inter- 
national enterprise that I should 


head- 


like to have understood clearly. The 
Federation has never in any sense 
been concerned in creating monopo- 
lies or making itself into a close 
corporation for the purpose of ex- 
torting high profits, and thus con- 
spiring to penalize the consumer. It 
has never been a price-fixing organ- 
ization, but has existed simply for 
the purpose of securing unity on 
matters of high policy, the trade re- 
maining as competitive as it was be- 
fore the Federation came into being. 
What we have sought to bring about 
are just those things which would 
benefit the wage-earner as much if 
not more, than the employer. We 
have sought, first of all, to secure 
ampley supplies of the raw material 
at a reasonable price. which must, 
of course, be in the interest of full 
and regular employment of spindles 
and looms; we have endeavored to 
equalize conditions of labor in the 
various countries: and we have 
especially sought to ameliorate the 
conditions under which a_e great 
many of the unorganized operatives, 
particularly in the Far East, have 
for years been obliged to work. 

“T have noted with regret a decid- 
edly reactionary tendency on the 
part of some of its members, partic- 


ularly in the matter of hours of 
labor. Their argument is that the 


conditions resulting from the war, 
and the cheapness of labor in hte 
Far East make it necessary for Eng- 
land to go back to the pre-war 
working week if she is to hold her 
former place in the scheme of 
things, which is quite a misconcep- 
tion of the whole situation. 


“IT should be extremely sorry to 
see any backward step taken on 
either the question of hours or any 
other which affects the comfort and 


the welfare of the worker. 


“Speaking personally, I may say 
that internationalism has _ long 
claimed my most active sympathy, 
and I have set forth, in season and 
out of season, the value, politically, 
socially and industrially, of interna- 
tional co-operation and interdepend- 
ence. In these days, there can be 
no splendid isolation for any coun- 
try, either in politics or industry. 
The world has become too sma‘! for 
that. We shall be obliged in future 
to look at things from the interna- 
tional standpoint, whether we like 
the idea or not; but I, myself, be- 
lieve that that is the true course 
and that the greatest of good will 
ensue from following it.” 


Continued from last week: 


It seems that dye solutions con- 
tain the dye particles in a fine:y di- 
vided condition, but that these par- 
ticles are aggregated together in 
groups and it is probable that any 
one dvyestuff will have groups of 
more or less uniform size. The 
larger the size of the aggregate, Lhe 
slower will the dyestuff penetrate 
the fibre. By the use of a solution 
of gelatine, in the form of a still 
jelly, the relative sizes of the par- 
ticles of various dyestuffs have been 
studied, and it is found that acid 
and basic dyes diffuse al approxi- 
mately the same rate, but those havy- 
ing relatively large aggregate dye 
cotton readily. 

Some direct cotton dyestuffs will 
dve wool as well as cotton, and many 
of them yield shades of a different! 
tone on wool. When cotton is dyed 
and the shade of the bath examined, 
the residue is found to be of differ- 
ent tone to the original bath. This 
seems to indicate that the original 
dvestuff solution contains aggregate 
of various size, and the smaller ones 
do not dve the cotton but will dye 
the wool. Probably when woo! and 
cotton are dyed together the wool 
will absorb the smaller. particles. 
The differences in shade are no 
doubt due to the appearance of the 
different sized particles. 

It is suggested that the aggrega- 
tion of the dyestuffs may be affected 
by their mode of manufacture, and 
that might explain the difference in 
tone of different batches of the same 
dyestuff. It may explain also the 
differences in tone sometimes found 
when dyeing successive batches of 
material in a standing dyebath. 

There are many reasons for var'- 
ations of shade in-dyed cotton mate- 
iia's, some of which are not con- 
nected with the manner in which 
the dyer has carried out his work. 
Of course, many faults are found 
which are due to carelessness on the 
dver’s part, to faulty dyeing machin- 
ery and to wrong finishing, bul some 
things are beyond the sphere of the 
dyer. 

There are certain cases due to the 
cotton itself which lead to bad re- 
sults in dyeing, and others which are 
manufacture. 

First, there is a difference in dye- 
ing properties of various growths of 
coton. It has been known for a long 
time that if different cottons are 
mixed in a fabric there is a ltikeli- 
hood of unevenness apeparing after 
dyeing, even with bleached cotton. 

Experiments have been carried 
out which enlarge upon and explain 
this trouble. It was found that 
when cottons from different sources 
were bleached in the same manner, 
fo avoid-the influence of the natural 
shade of the material, that different 
depths of shade were produced on 
dyeing with various dyestuffs. The 
results show that the difference was 
not due to differences in the chemi- 
eal properties of the cotfons, as the 
order for all the dyes was the same. 
The darkest shades appeared on 
Indian cotton, followed by Ameri- 
can, Texas, Egyptian, Uppers, Egyp- 
tian Sakel, West Indian and Sea 


Address by Percy Bean, before British Association of Managers of Textile 
Works. 


Is'and. This led to the theory that 
the differences in shade of various 
dyed cottons were due not only to 
fabric structure but also to differ- 
ences in structure of various 
growths of cotton hairs, such as the 
thickness of the cell wall. This 
might also explain the light shades 
found in the case of dead cot'on, 
which has abnormally thin walls. 
Assuming that the weight of hair 
iue to the mechanical treatment in 
per centimetre is an index of the 
wall thickness, experiments were 
carried out which confirmed the 
theory. It was not claimed, however, 
that wall thickness was the only 
structural difference which influ- 
ences the dyed shade. It is sugzest- 
ed that the difference in level-dveinz 
properties of combed Egyptian yarn 
and Indian cotton is due to both dif- 
ference in yarn regularity and var'i- 
ation in the regularity of the hair 
wall. 

Partially degraded cotton has an 
increased affinity for basic dyes 
and the methylene blue absorption 
is used as an index of the state of 
degradation into oxycellulose and 
hvdrocellulose. Apart from this use, 
the absorption of methylene blue 
throws light on the state of the cot- 
ton. The absorption related to the 
origin of growth, to the impurities 
in the cotton and the alkalinity of 
the mineral contents. It is claimed 
that the efficiency of a scouring and 
bleaching process may be estimated 
for any particular type of cotton, 
since the absorption is found to be 
proportional to the alkalinity of the 
ash. Of course, the methylene blue 
absorption is not affected by the ex- 
traction of cotton with organic so!- 
vents, because these do not remove 
the mineral matter. Over-chemiking 
or imsufficient scouring leads to a 
high absorption, but the cause can 
he determined by scouring and again 
estimating the methylene blue ab- 
sorption after the first estimation. 
If the absorption is lowered, then 
the material has been insufficiently 
scoured, and if it is hardly changed, 
over-oxidation is probable. 

An experienced bleacher can us- 
usually tell, by the appearance of 
the material and the brighiness of 
the bleached fabric in various stages 
of the process, whether his cloth 
will be well scoured and undamaged. 
It is doubtful whether the average 
bleacher would go to the trouble of 
carrying out such tests, but they are 
certainly of interest and probably of 
value to a textile chemist. 

In weaving, it sometimes happens 
(hat when one kind of yarn has run 
out, a new lot o fyarn spun in the 
same way, but from a differen! 
growth or mixing of cotion, may be 
used. If this is subsequently dyed 
a difference of shade between the 
two kinds of cotton will probably be 
found. Similarly, inefficient mixing 
of cottons may lead to general un- 
ievelness. It is suggested that this 
trouble may be avoided by mixing 
only cottons of approximately the 
same wall thickness. In dyeing grey 


fabrics, the shades will naturally. 


vary with the color of the cotton, 
hut bleaching will not remove this 
effect complectely, although the dye- 
ing properties may be changed. 

Since light reflection from the 
surface of a fabric is of great im- 
portance, it follows that faully 
places in the fabric will usually be 
rendered more visible after dyeing. 
A slack or tight thread shows very 
clearly in a dyed fabric, and so do 
places where the yarn has been pull- 
ed up more tightly in some places 
than others, a striped appearance is 
clarly seen after dyeing. 

Not long ago I examined a piece 
of very wide cloth which had been 
dved brown and which was to be 
proofed for raincoats. Because the 
manufacturer had no sizing machine 
which would take a_ sufficiently 
wide beam, the warp had been sized 
on narrow beams, and two of these 
were placed in the loom. When the 
cloth was dyed it was found to be 
divided down the middle into a dark 
and light portion. This fault had 
arisen simply because the tension on 
each beam had not been exactly the 
same. The warp in one side of the 
cloth was slightly tighter than the 
other, causing the light to be reflect- 
ed differently from the two portions, 
and making one appear darker than 
the other. 

Apart from differences due to va- 
rious growths of cotton, the twist 
of yarns is very important in dye- 
ing, and it has been demonstrated 
that a difference of two turns of 
twist in sixteen made a considerable 
difference in the apparent depth of 
the dyed shade. This is largely due 
fo light reflection. When yarns are 
tightly twisted and there is a varia- 
tion in the twist, different shades 
may be obtained owing to differences 
in the penetrative power of the dye 
in the differently twisted yarns. 
When mixed yarns of this kind are 
put into a fabric, they are easily 
seen when dyed. Abnormally thick 
yarns are also clearly seen, and 
many pieces have been spoiled by 
the accidental mixing of different 
counts of warp. 

The presence of dead cotton, 
which shows as light-colored specks, 
will invariably spoil a dyed fabric. 
I believe some spinners are in the 
habit of putting a fairly high per- 
centage of waste into their cotton 
mixings, and since the waste usual- 
ly contains a large proportion ol 
dead cotton, fabrie made from such 
varn is of little value for dyeing. 

Just as it has been shown thai the 
extraction yield of fatty matters in 
cotton by organic solvents is in- 
creased by mechanical pulveriza- 
tion, it has been shown by Hubner 
that the absorptive power for basic 
dyestuffs is increased by similar 
treatment. This appears to be due 
to the greater surface exposed by 
the beaten cotton. The effect of in- 
creased surface area and size of 
pores in mercerized cotton no doubt 
plays an important part in its great- 


Cotton and Dyeing From a Chemist's Point of View 


er absorption of dyestuffs than that 
of ordinary cotton. 

There is insufficient time to de- 
scribe in any detail the different 
types of dyestuffs and their applica- 
tion to cotton, and I must confine 
myself to a very brief outline, 


The chief methods of coloring col- 
on, apart from printing, are few in 
number, although they involve a 
considerab!e number of compounds. 
First, there is immersion of cotton 
in solutions of dyestuffs having a di- 
rect affinity for cotton. This means 
the direct cotton colors, which in- 
clude several types of chemical com- 
pounds. These have a good but vari- 
able affinity for cotton, but the dye- 
haths do not. exhaust well, and the 
colors are not very fast when dyed. 
Then there is the method of im- 
pregnating the cotton with an or- 
ganic or inorganic mordant which 
serves to attract and fix the dyestuff 
on the fibre. This method involves 
the use of metallic mordants, with 
such compounds as alizarine for the 
production of fast shades. By mor- 
danting methods it is possible to fix 
hasic and acid dyestuffs on cotton, 
for which they have normally little 
or no affinity. For instance, basic 
co'ors are dyed by fixing an acid 
mordant, such as tannic acid, on the 
cotton and then dyeing’ with the 
hasic color. All insoluble colored 
lake is formed by the mordant and 
dvestuff, which is thus fixed on the 
fibre. Acid dyestuffs may be dyed 
on a basic mordant on cotion, but 
they are rather too fugitive for gen- 
eral use in this way. 

Another and very important color- 
ing method is that in which the cot- 
ton is impregnated with substances 
which are converted to insoluble 
colored bodies within the fibres. An 
example of this is the after-treat- 
ment of coton by certain direct cot- 
ton dyestuffs by diazotizing them 
and coupling them with a base to 
form a new and less soluble com- 
pound on the fibre. 

More important is the method of 
impregnating the cotton with an or- 
ganic compound and oxidizing it on 
the fibre to form a eolored com- 
pound. In this way aniline black is 
produced by impregnating the col- 
ton with aniline and oxidizing 
means, 

The production of insoluble azo 
colors is also of great importance. 
These include such colors as para 
red and naphylamine claret and the 
naphthol AS series of compounds. 
The cotton is impregnated with a 
substance such as an alkaline solu- 
lion of B-naphthol, A-naphthlyla- 
mine or an arylide of B-hydroxy 
naphthoic acid. This is converted to 
an insolub'e coloring matter by the 
addition of a diazotised amine such 
as para nitraniline. 

The fixation of such compounds as 
these appears to be purely mechani- 
eal in character, and the cotton acts 
simply as a pigment carrier. A 
further method is that in which the 
dyestuff is applied in a reduced 
form, which is capable of being ab- 
sorbed by cotton. The impregnated 
cotton is withdrawn from the solu- 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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A Means of Getting The 
Most Value From a 
Dollar's Worth 
of Starch 


A RCY is a product used in warp sizing and cloth finishing for converting ordinary 


thick boiling pearl starch into a soluble form, the solutions of which are transparent 
and remain fluid at lower temperatures. , 


ARCY liquefaction of natural 
i | starch is NATURE’S mild 
i | way of producing slow con- 

3 gealing starch solutions, 
without lessening the original 
desirable properties created 
by mature. Hence the ability 
of the dressed warp yarns 


as Warp Dressing ervice to withstand the chafing 
Lnproves Weaving” action of the reed without 


Trademark Reg. U. Patent Office *“shedding. 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN RAPIDASE COMPANY, Inc. 
Distributed through 


DRAKE CORPORATION 


NORFOLK, >: VIRGINIA 
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MACHINERY 


COTTON 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 
leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 
cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 


Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 
the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 
a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 
is simple in construction and operation, and con- 
sequently requires very little attention. 


Duplex 


Carding Device 


(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Flat Card 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Over 5000 of these Devices are in 


American Machine Co. 


Successful Operation 


Sole Licensees 


H & B 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Purifying Water 


N order that water may be suit- 

able for use in textile operations, 
particularly bleaching and dyeing, 1! 
is highly desirable that if conform 
to the following specifications: 

A. It shall be free from suspended 
matter. 

B. It shall be soft. 

C. It shall be free from iron. 

D. It shall be colorless. 

These requirements are perhaps 
not entirely independent, says J. F. 
Springer, in the Rayon Journal. For 
example, if water is completely 
freed from suspended matter, it is 
rather. likely to be colorless. How- 
ever, for the purpose of emphasis at 
least, let the four specifications 
stand. 

The arrangements of nature are 
wonderfully adapted to provide 
pure water—that is, water conform- 
ing to the listed specifications. Na- 
fure’s great water reservoir the 
oceans and seas—contain water that 
is notably impure. Sea water is 
contaminated by dissolved material 
and undissolved solids. 

Land Water. 

Land water comes from the clouds 
and the water in the clouds comes 
from the oceans. That is to Say, 
water is evaporated from the sur- 
face of the seas, later on to become 
more or less aggregated into great 
and small masses of mixtures of air 
and moisture. These masses are the 
clouds. 

At the moment the water is evap- 
orated from the surface of the 
oceans, it is quite pure. If the al- 
mosphere above is contaminated, 
the clouds will likely retain a cer- 
tain amount of impurity. But, if 
the air over the oceans is itself 
Clean, the moisture in the clouds 
will be pure. The cloud-water is 
precipitated upon the land in the 
form of rain, snow or hail. If the 
atmosphere through which it de-- 
scends to earth 1s not contaminated, 
fen pure water in the clouds will 
still be pure water when it reaches 
the surface of the earth. 

This natural phenomena is based 
on. the distillation process. It is 
perhaps the best of all known proc- 
esses for the complete purification 
of water. When the atmospheric 
conditions are right, the product is 
an exceedingly pure water—a water 
highly suitable for use in the rayon 
industry, particularly in the manu- 
facture of the fiber and of dyestuffs 
and in the dyeing of rayon yarn and 
rayon piece goods. 

Artificial Distilled Water. 


Distilled water may, naturally, be 
prepared artificially. Under such 
conditions, contamination can be 
prevented and a highly pure product 
produced. In fact, the artificial dis- 
tillation of water for commercial 
use, al a comparatively reasonable 
cost, is now can acconiplished facet, 
and distilled’ water may be produced 
in quantity at moderate expense. 

This is, perhaps, hte very best 


procedure for the production of 
pure industrial water. The cost, as 
already said, is moderate; though 
perhaps it is cheaper in many cases 
to employ other methods. 

This is, perhaps, the very best 
that many waters exist which al- 


ready conform to certain of the 
specifications and which may read- 
ily be treated to make them satisfy 
the remaining requirements. More- 
over, industrial water does not al- 
ways need to be absolutely pure. I! 
may often contain dissolved mate- 
rial and still be very suitable for its 
industrial service. 

In faet, one of the most modern 
methods for the softening of water 
does not produce a pure water by 
any means. Nevertheless, the re- 
sulting soft water, despite its con- 
tent of dissolved impurity, is well 
adapted to many industrial proc- 
esses. 


Pure Water for Textile Purposes. 


Water used for textile purposes 
may be purified in other ways than 
by distillation. The first step is the 
removal of suspended matter. Such 
material may be present in the wa- 
ter supply because the water after 
precipitation from the clouds has 
encountered organic and inorganic 
substances and is carrying them as 
undissolved solids. Sometimes, sus- 
pended material may be due, m 
part, to dust and the like in the air 
through which the rain, snow or hail 
passed in descending the 
clouds. The removal of suspended 
matter is ordinari‘y accomplished 
by such procedures as settling, ag- 
glomeration and filtration. Nature 
often provides for the elimination of 
suspended solids by natural means, 
that 1s, the water is caused to drop 
larger bits of sediment in natural 
settling basins; and it is frequently 
fillered by its passage through pre- 
vious soils and deposits. 


Removing Dissolved Matter. 


Where the objection to a water 
supply arises from its content of 
dissolver matter, chemical means 
are often applied by way of correc- 
lion. Calcium and magnesium salts 
disso.ved in water make it a hard. 
Softening consists in removing these 
salts or in rendering them unobjec- 
tionable. Simple boiling brings 
about precipitation of certain hard- 
ness elements. These settle and are 
(hus removed from the _ water. 
Hardness removable by boiling is 
termed temporary hardness. The 
remaining hardness—that is, the 
permanent hardness—is oftentimes 
dealt with chemically. Thus, the 
dissolved substances causing the 
permanent hardness may frequently 
be converted by chemical means 
from magnesium and calcium salts 
into sodium salts. The water be- 
comes soft and is suited for many 
industrial uses without further 
treatment. There is a certain amount 
of impurity, but it is unobjection- 
able for many purposes. 

The artificial softening of water is 
carried out for two distinct lines of 
service in the textile industry. First, 
water destined for boiler use is soft- 
ened in order to avoid difficulties of 
boiler operation. Thus, the natural 
water at the plant may contain dis- 
solved material of such a nature 
that incrustations would be formed 
in the boiler. As the rayon industry 
employs steam for various uses, the 
softening of boiler water is import- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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How Can I Prevent Roving Waste? 


This is the question that was received by Fibre. and 
Fabric: “How about preventing the waste of roving 
caused by the spinners taking out the bobbins much too 
soon before they run out? Will some of your readers 
thresh out this question in good shape and save the cotton 
mills an enormous loss on account of re-working so much 
needlessly wasted roving? It is well known that re- 
worked roving does not make as good work; that it costs 


as much more to re-work roving waste as it does when 
first put through, besides making additional wastes when 
re-worked. oreover, the finished product made from 
excessive roving waste re-worked is not of such good 
— nor possesses as much strength as when made 
rom normal stock. Therefore, I would like to learn what 
other mills are doing to prevent the excessive waste of 
roving?” 


Answered in Fibre and Fabric May 7, 1927 


This is the answer that appeared in Fibre and Fabric: 
“I have not written for Fibre and Fabric in a long time, 
so will try to answer one of your questions now. How to 
save roving waste and also how to save the roving bobbin 
in both carding and spinning rooms. I have always kicked 
about help cutting waste from bobbins, as they always 
made a lot of waste. Oftentimes if they had a lot of roving 
waste running out, help would, if not watched, take out a 
bobbin with three to five layers of roving on it and cut 
same from bobbin, in that way making a lot of cut waste, 
besides cutting the bobbin, which helps to spoil same. Now 
the only and best way to save both bobbin and cut waste 
is for mills to buy some machines from the Terrell Ma- 
chine Co., and then not allow any more cut waste in any 


department. You can save 25 per cent up to better than 
50 per cent waste by not allowing help to take out a bobbin 
from creel with more than two inches of roving left on 
bobbin. Hold roving men responsible if they pick up 
bobbins with more than that on them. The Terrell ma- 
chine will clean fifty bobbins a minute and any overseer 
can tell his superintendent how many machines he will 
need. I have six at the present time, and do not pay more 
than 27 cents an hour to help to run the machines. A 
machine will pay for itself in a short time. It is up to the 
agents or superintendents of mills whether they want to 
save roving bobbins and cut down 50 per cent in waste 
they are now making. I consider it a great saving to any 
mill as waste is a very expensive luxury in these times.— 
Sportus.” 
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The German textile industry of- 
fers in almost all branches a pic- 
ture of steadily growing activity, 
Complaints are constantly being 


made concerning the need of skill- 


ed operatives, and prices continue 
to rise. Unemployment among tex- 
tile workers amounted to 4 per cent 
al the end of April as compared with 
with 55 per cent at the end of 
March, and the promotion of under- 
employed to 3.4 per cent at the end 
of March, A further improvement 
will probably be visible when the 
figures for May are published. 

Liveliness is most noticeable in 
the cotton industry, where demand 
has been receiving a further stimu- 
lus from the gradual rise in raw ma- 
terial prices. It is recognized, par- 
ticularly in the retail trade, that if 
the public demand maintains its 
present activity a noticeable scarci- 
ty will exist in various goods dur- 
ing the autumn. German cotton 
spinners are sold out for the next 
six or seven months, and the aver- 
age manufacturer has work for at 
least three to four months. Activily 
is particularly strong among manu- 
facturers of grey cloth, whose order- 
books are filled right up to the 
fourth quarter of the year, and 
some of them are already quoting 
for deliveries during the first quar- 
ter of 1928. 

In the circumstances it is particu- 
larly interesting to find that Ger- 
man cotton manufacturers are com- 


BOSTON. 
210 Lincoln St. 


German Textile Activity 


(Reprint from Manchester (Eng.) Guardian) 


ing out once more with a demand 
for a Wigher tariff. At the general 
meeting of the Union of South Ger- 
man Cotton Manufacturers’ the 
Customs duties were described as 
insufficient, and the demand was 
made not only that further tariff 
concessions should be refused for 
yarn and cloth m any commercial 
treaty negotiations but also that the 
Union should agitate for a stronger 
measure of protection in the finai 
settlement of the tariff. This de- 
mand has met with some opposition 
in Other commercial quarters. It is 
pointed out that every acceleration 
of trade activity illustrates the ef- 
fect of the loss of Alsace on the 
ability of the German manufaclur- 
ing plant to satisfy the normal Ger- 
man demand for cotton goods. This 
is doubtlessly true about the finer 
goods, the internal demand for 
which is far from being covered by 
the German manufacturer. 


it is significant that just as in the 
year 1925 Germany will suffer from 
an autumn scarcity of cotton goods. 
In 1925 the result was an enormous 
import which favored the British 
industry. The question of a possi- 
ble rise in the cotton goods tariff 
will probably not be decided in the 
near future, and it seems that 
British manufacturers will not do 


bad business during the next few 


é 

> 


months if they cultivate their Ger- 
man customers and lay down stocks 
in Germany. 


The state of employment in the 
colored goods trade is not so active 
as the German consumption of 
colored goods is much smaller than 
it was formerly. Several manufac- 
turers of colored goods have conse- 
quently changed on to the produc- 
tion of bleached goods, and in this 
department have been able to secure 
considerable orders. ‘The demand 
for underclothing is rematkably 
strong in Germany. The output of 
many plants for these qualities has 
been sold up to the end of Decem- 
ber, and the activity of the industry 
is reflected in the dyeing and finish- 
ing branch. Almost everywhere cot- 
lon weaving sheds are working over- 
time, and in several cases where 
skilled operatives are available they 
are working more than one shift. 

It is noticeable that the cotton 
goods trade has derived only partial 
protit from this fayorable develop- 
ment. The merchant has found 
that prices have run away too 
quickly and too permanently from 
him. He ineurred great loss last 
year through the fall in prices, and 
this year it will be difticult for him 
to obtain from the retail trade sums 
which will suffice to purchase a 
quantity of goods similar to that 


BARRELS, BOXES, TRAYS 


for Factories - Mills - Warehouses 


: f Write for catalog illustrating complete line and features of material and construction 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
78 Fifth Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
1024 Filbert Street 


just sold. In other words prices 
have risen too fast, and though con- 
ditions are much more favorabie 
than they were last year the loss in 
capital and the increase in direc! 
trade between manufacturer and re- 
lailer has considerably reduced the 
importance of the merchant. 

The woollen industry is also ac- 
tively employed. In the first flight 
worsted manufacturers booked large 
orders for autumn and winter de- 
liverres, so that the recent strong 
demand for summer clothing will be 
foiowed by another few months of 
full employment. The woollen in- 
dustry has undoubtedly benefited 
from the rise in wool prices since 
the end of last year, and the tem- 
porary reaction of the London woo! 
auctions has not been enough to af- 
fect the demand. It is true, how- 
ever, that worsted spinners have 
limited their purchases of tops in 
order to await developments on the 
wooi market. They must admit, 
however, that since they have suf- 
ficient raw material for the moment, 
and since the German combers are 
fully employed for several months, 
further imports of tops will be 
necessary in the near future. 


The silk and velvet industry is 
‘still suffering from the effects of the 
appreciation of the lira, and conse- 
quently is noly dealing cautiously, 
in raw materials. At the same time, 
owing to the sirong demand for silk 
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3 Magnet coils easily inter- 
changed to alter rating of 
starter. Easy demountability 
saves valuable time in replac- 
ing coils injured by abuse or 
acc 


Double pull solenoid type 

magnet. Quick power- 
ful, positive pull insures 
full rell-and-rub contact 
action. Cool operation of con- 
tacts and freedom pit- 
ting assures long life. 


Thermal Overload Pro- 

tection. Cuts motor from 
line only when heating of 
motor windmgs becomes dan- 
gerous. Easily reset from out- 
side of case. 


2 Overload relay easily ad- 
justable to insure maxi- 
mum output from motor with- 
out danger to windings. 


5 Contacts easily removed 
for quick dressing or re- 
placement. Contacts are heavy 
copper built to provide supe- 
rior electrical connection with 
minimum wear. 


Every starter part ved 

for quick replacement. This 
ts most valuable service msur- 
ance—constant protection 
— shut-downs, even in 
the face of abuse to the starter 


7 Chimney type arc shields 
and heavy blow-out coils 
quickly carry arc away from 
contacts, greatly imecreasing 
their life. Note simple remov- 
al, Free working room thus 
obtained makes upkeep of con- 
tacts simple and easy. 


8 Hardened and ground 

steel bearings used for 

switch mechanism. Adjustable 

ed wear through 


years of ste service. 


9 Case designed to provide 

easy access to all parts of 
starter, Entire design suc 
that installation or work of 
any sort requires least possible 
time and effort. 


10 Entire panel easily re- 
moved from case w 
installation requtres that wtr- 


ing be pulled through conduit. 
Weight of panel is borne by 
mountmg straps at rear—not 
case. 


“‘Across-the-Line” Starters 
built to a new 
Standard of Performance 


NLY the features of design you find in Cutler- 

Hammer “X” Starters could make possible the re- 
markable performance records these new starters have 

Millions of operations —a standard beyond all limits 
of normal service, but one which insures dependability 
and low cost maintenance such as never known before. 
Such features as the hardened steel switch bearings, 
new “chimney” type arc shields and heavy duty blow- 


; ; " Cutler-Hammer “Across-the-Line” starters are furnished in three 
out coils, the instantly replaceable contacts, the cush igen, Tipe °C” io Back sles ts capable of handling 
ioned, double pull, solenoid type magnet with shading wide range of motor sizes up to maximum by simply inserting the 

: : proper size of heater coil in the thermal overload relays. These relays 
coil—such features are better than a written guarantee are far superior ~ the magnetic type ip age as they cut the motor 

; ; : from line only when temperature of the motor windings become dan- 
of satisfaction to men who know from experience Love 
where ordinary starters give trouble. all the facts. Write for full information today. 

More than a dozen other features assure easier installation, 
better protection, and simpler operation. Specify “Cutler- The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 
Hammer” for your very next “Across-the-Line” job. Write Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
for a complete list of the features and watch them in perfor- ___.1210° St. Paul Avenue 
mance. You will find striking savings in time, a new meas- MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ure of starter saticfaction. 
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Select Four 
Interesting Colors 


OUR smart colors for your woven or knitted 
fabrics. Four colors shot into the cone at the 
same time. You can depend on this new random dyer 
blending them smartly, interestingly. You can look 
for the modern-styled “impressionistic” designing— 
and get it. In reality, this Eclipse-Van Ness can’t 
help creating fabrics original and startling. 


You have four colors practically at the cost of one. 
That’s because water is used instead of alcohol — 
water that gives the same results, the same through- 
to-the-core dyeing, the same fastness to light and 
washing. This new machine offers the cheapest 
method of random dyeing. 


There are several more advantages that we would 
like to call to your attention. May we send you this 
additional information? Write us today. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Makers of the Eclipse Yarn Cleaner 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Eciirse—V An NEss 


Four-Needle Random Dyeing Machine 
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Double Production From Loom 


BOUT a year ago the German 

trade press discussed an entirely 
new method of weaving which had 
been invented by Walter Nicolet, a 
well-known Leipzig engineer. This 
invention was applied to a model 
loom for weaving narrow bandages 
which produced a far greater output 
than weaving in the ordinary way. 
The simplicity of working and the 
greater production obtained made 
Mr. Nicolet continue his efforts and 
expand his method to make it suit- 
able for the production of wider 
cloths. The new loom for approxi- 
mately 67 imeches grey width, for 
fabrics such as cover cloths and 


jute eloth, does about the same picks 


as an ordinary loom, but works with 
two sheds, one behind the other. 
Thus a double production is obtain- 
éd, the weft being shot through the 
{wo sheds simultaneously. 


The loom is fed as follows: The 
warp ends are led through two bars 


forming combs with guide-holes for 


the ends, a closed shed. being thus 


created, behind which is an 


(losed Shed 


open 


ficst Weft 


SHED HAS BEEN OPENED TowaRns 


big. 


shed, which remains there perma- 
nently. Figure 1 shows the inser- 
tion of the pick with the beater-up 
mactive, and Figure 2 shows the 
beat-up taking place. The shed- 
forming comb which is nearest the 
fabric serves at the same time as a 
running basis for the shuttle, which 
is being sent up by upper and lower 
push through the closed shed. A 
stationary lay serves as holder for 
the shuttle. In front of the lay un- 
der the warp there is an open reed, 
casting the weft to the fell of the 
fabric. In the open shed, which is 
behind the closed one, there is a 
tube built in, adopted to guide the 
shuttle through the open shed both 
ways, the weft being drawn off a 
stationary spool. As soon as the 
shuttle has passed the closed shed 
the open reed brings the weft to the 
fell of the fabric. At the same time 
the combs for the warp separate the 
two warp groups from each other. 
The closed shed is dissolved and the 
weft in the open shed is then 
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Battery of 5 hoist machines for mercer- 
ized cotton in the Boger and Crawford 
Plant, Philadelphia. 


Hoist Machines for Rayon or Natural Silk, Mercerized 
Cotton or Combination of Various Processes 


In these hoist machines the reel may be lifted clear of the 
dye liquor for matching, adding color, and so forth. 


The reel is always in contact with the drive and can be 
revolved in raised position and while being raised or low- 
ered into the bath. 


The yarn-carrying frames are phosphor bronze with 
monel metal rivets and guard rails—the tub which pro- 
vides support for mone] metal lining and insulation is of 
wood. We shall be glad to go into full details of any But- 
terworth Klauder Weldon Machine, and you in turn know 
that all products of this combined organization have be- 
hind them ample years of experience in the designing and 
construction of textile finishing machinery. 


KLAUDER-WELDON Dvyernc MACHINE DIVISION 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 


Established 1820 
BETHAYRES, PA. 
Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres 


New England Office: Southern Office: In Canada 
Turks Head Building Johnston Bidg. J. 
Providence, R. |. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 


MACHINE 


Boger and Crawford plant in Philadelphia. There is 
also a Boger and Crawford plant at Lincolnton, 
N.C. The latter plant is devoted to spinning. Mer- 
cerizing, dyeing and bleaching is done in the Phila- 
delphia plant. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Bale 
kalitor: 
When buying a bale breaker, is 
hest to have the automatic feeding 
low platform, or to have simply a 
hopper to feed by hand. 


Platform. 


Breaker. 

Is it best to have only a hopper on 
a bate breaker or to have a selt- 
feeding platform as inquired of by 
Breaker? 

The answer to this question de- 
pends upon othe things aside from 
the bale breaker. If there Is an 
ubundance of room, it will be better 
io have the automatic platform to 
feed into the hopper. There is also 
a regulator which goth with plat- 
form and connected therewith in 
such a manner as to reguiate the 
flow of the cotton into the hopper. 
The self-feeding platform together 
with this regular is important be- 
cause it will prevent the overfilling 
of the hopper, and in turn prevent 
choking and breaking the traveling 
aprons. 

But where the picker room is 
cramped for room, and there is a 
very careful picker man taking care 
of a small picker room, the opera- 
tions may be safely and satisfactor- 
ily conducted without a self-feeding 
platform. Regulator. 

Answer to Bill. 
Editor: 

Regarding Bill’s question on how 
to brush cloth on both sides at one 
passing through an inspection ma- 
chine and still have the cloth be 
moving toward the inspector? There 
are several different ways of accom- 


plishing this desired feature. The 
cloht may be passed through a 
cleaning chamber in which revoly- 


ing brushes are located on each side 
of the cloth. After this process, the 
cloth may be passed on over the 
inspection table toward the inspec- 
for without mterruption. 

Supt. 


~ 


Gear Keeps Breaking. 
Editor: 

Will some expert picker room 
man advise me why it is that one 
particular gear breaks several times 
during the year without any appar- 
ent cause. What is the best way to 
check this down to prevent this 
trouble? Pieker Boss. 


Picker Boss wants to know what 
is the best way to check up his 
pickers so as to prevent the frequent 
breaking of a particular gear. 

The above question has caught 
my eye because I have had a similar 
experience. One gear on a picker 
kept breaking for no apparent cause 


cause whatever. I decided to tear 
down the entire picker head and 
search for something further baek 


which might be causing the trouble. 
This led me to discover the whole 
mischief. One of the bearings into 
which the small fluted roll revolves 
and which received the cotton from 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information om technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


the cage was badiv worn out. This 
enaused the roll and gear to lift out 
of place whenever there was an un- 
usual lump of cotton to pass thru, 
and when the roll lifted, the gear 
on the end of the roll would catch 
on the casting in its path back of il 
and, of course, when this occurred, 
the gear which offered the least re- 
sistance would be broken. I there- 
fore fixed up all of the bearings and 
the gear has not broken since. 
Boss Carder. 

Cleaning Cotton at the Cards. 

Editor: 


Does it pay to put on 
cleaners on cards to 
cotton over and above the picker 
cleaning process and the regular 
cleaning process to which cotton 1& 
subjected by the cards without extra 
cleaners? Maryland. 


auxiliary 
super clean 


Maryland has asked for inforimma- 
lion as to whether it is advisable to 
add auxiliary cleaners on cares to 
supplement the regular processes of 
cleaning when passing through 
pickers and cards. May I be allowe1 
to advise Maryland that, in my 
opinion and experience, the card :s 
not the place to do any extra clenn- 
ing of the cotton. All cotton should 


be sufficiently cleaned hy having 
enough picker processes to thor- 
oughly clean the eotton before if 


reaches the card. Carding engimes 
should be confined to performing 
the functions of. laying the fibres 
parallel and to automatically re- 
move such short fibres and other 
objectionable substances as the ecard 
can naturally accomplish when 
properly set and operated without 
putting on any kind of extras or 
auxiliary cleaners on them. A card 
kept in good shape and properly 
operated will accomplish the best 
results. When the cotton is prop- 
erly cleaned and presented in well 
made laps to the cards. 
Ind. 


Answer to Carder. 


Editor: 

For the benefit of new carder re- 
garding his question, “Why are curd 
licker-ins not set down to the cyl- 
inder and is 10-1000 as close to the 
cylinders as can be set and make 
good work? Will say that with very 


fine clean cotton, for fine work, and 
a low production per card, licker-ins 
can be run as close as 7-1000 to the 
cylinder. But for the ordinary 
grades of cotton, for coarser goods 
and a-rapid production closer than 
10-1000 would be detrimental. This 
is -bheeause the coarser cotton and 
(he more rapid heavier feeding of 
some is more likely to clog the pas- 
sage wav when set closer than 10- 
1000. Card Setter. 


Some Properties of Viscose 
Process Yarn 


HE properties of viscose process 

yarn and the general methods of 
handling all rayons have been dis- 
cussed frequently, both by the gen- 
eral press and in this bulletin. 

A. L. Wykes, in a paper printed in 
a recent issue of the Journal of the 
Textile Institute, covers many of the 
physical properties of viscose yarns, 
paying particular attention to some 
of their peculiarities. 

Effect of Tension—If the puil on 
the ends of a length of rayon yarn 
is gradually increased, at first there 
is little streteh but after half the 
required pull to break it is reached 
there is a large and increasing 
stretch for each increment of the 
increasing tension, until, when the 
stretch is about 20 per cent of the 
original length the filaments break 
more or less together. The critical 
point of half the breaking stretch is 
very interesting because the prop- 
erties of rayon which have not been 
subject to a greater tension than this 
are quite different- from those of a 
similar yarn which has been strain- 
ed by a tension of a greafer amount 


even though this was some time 
previous. 
When the yarns are stretched a 


fraction of the total stretch some of 
the stretch will be recovered. The 
percentage recovery or elasticity 
varies, and, up to the yield point of 
half the breaking strength, is up to 
about 80 per cent.; while above the 
elasticity decreases to 30 per cent. 
When the yarn is subjected to a 
tension above half its breaking 
strength it is stretched beyond its 
elastic limits and three things hap- 
pen. First, there is a permanent 
loss of extensibility; second, the 
thread becomes less flexible and re- 
quires more tension to break it; 


third, the elastic limit is raised fo 
the applied tension. For example, 
if 150 denier is subjected to a ten- 
sion of 5 ozs. by winding or weaving 
fhere will be, while under tension, a 
stretch of 10 per cent, of which one- 
third will be recovered when ‘the 
lension is removed, leaving an 
elongation of about 6.7 per cent. If 
the same tension of 5 ozs. is again 
applied the yarn will stretch only 
3.3 per cent, and nearly all of the 
stretch will be recovered upon the 
removal of the tension. Many weav- 
ing faults are due to this raising of 
the elastic limit and the loss of flex- 
ibility through excessive tensioning. 
and it is clear that strained and un- 
strained ends will not behave alike 
when subjected to the same manu- 
facturing process. 

Effect of Wetting Strained Yarn— 
When viscose yarn strained through 
excessive tension is wetted with 
water and then dried it recovers 
practical'y all of its original stretch. 
This effect can be seen in manufac- 
turing and weaving. If a number of 
ends are sized, some of which have 
been found under heavy tension— 
caused, perhaps, through entangle- 
ment when winding—it will be seen 
that under some conditions some 
ends will contract im length in dry- 
ing and resull in unequal tension in 
the loom. Dampness during the 
week-end or the night may have the 
same effect. Fabric containing 
strained yarn may seem passable 
when sold but after washing or wet- 
ting by rain it may become badly 
puckered. 

Effect of -Frictiton — Friction on 
rayon reduces the capacity of the 
thread to hear tension, just as ex- 
cessive tension reduces its capacity 
of stretch. A very small amount of 
friction, such as is produced by run- 
ning a thread round an improper 
guide, is sufficient fo weaken it con- 
siderably. Broken filaments are, in 
the main, the result of friction and 
not of excessive tension. 

Weaving—when viscose is used in 
the warp of a fabric, one trouble is 
the appearance of lines running 
down the length of the fabric due to 
tight warp ends. If a piece of cloth 
containing a tight warp end is put 
under a microscope it will be found 
that the angle that the tight end 
makes in bending around the filling 
is quite different than the angle 
formed by the end under normal 
tension. This difference in the angle 
gives the difference in the amount 
of light reflected and causes streaks 
in the warp. Shiners in the filling 
are caused from the same condition 
in the reflection of the light. 

In conclusion the author stated 
that there are three good rules that 
should be observed by all users of 
rayon (1) a:l viscose process yarns 
should be kept dry and warm; (2) 
operators on winders should be in- 
structed to stretch the skeins very 
carefully on the hands only: (3) all 
éxcessive tension and all friction 
should be prevented in winding as 
well as in every other process. 
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Foster Winders in 
the Crown Manu- 
facturing Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I., 
one of the best 
yarn mills in the 
country, completely 
equipped with U § 
Products. 


Uniform Cones, Tubes and Rolls 
--the Secret of Successful Winding 


ANUFACTURERS of winding machinery know from experience 
that the product of a perfectly adjusted machine can-be very 
poor when the cones, rolls, or tubes are rough, uneven in length, 
or out of round. Therefore, they are careful to give their 
endorsement only to materials that have proved unusually satisfactory. It 
is significant that U S Cones, Rolls, and Tubes are endorsed by the Uni- 
versal Winding Company and other manufacturers of winding machinery. 
It shows that U S Products are unusually uniform, well-made, and give 
exceptional winding results. 


We carry standard 674” x 1 1-16” Foster Rolls in stock, ready for imme- 
diate delivery. Have you tried the new Foster Roll 114” in diameter? The 
larger diameter assures faster and better winding, and is approved by the 
Foster Machine Company of Westfield, Mass., makers of the winder. 


We also supply cones for the Universal magazine creels of high-speed 


warpers. These cones are made to the correct pitch or taper recommended 
by the Universal Winding Company. US PRODUCTS 


U S Cones, Tubes, and Rolls are the standard of the textile industry. include all kinds of Cones, 
Why use less than the best, when the best costs little, if any, more. Rolls, Tubes, Payne Winder 
For prompt service write, wire, or phone or Bottle Bobbins, Warper 


Shell Rolls, Balling Spools, 


U ~ BOBBIN & SH UTTLE Co. Swifts, and Swift Arms; in 


fact, everything in wood for 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Winders and Ball Warpers, 

Main Office : in addition to every kind of 

Providence, R, I. Bobbin, Shuttle, and Spool. 
Branch Offices: 


HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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On the morning of June 27th, I 
had an early breakfast and drove to 
Walter Pratt's hotel and from there 
we went to the depot and took a 9 
o clock train for Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, at which place are located the 
shops of Joseph Sykes Bros.. whom 
Walter Pratt represents in the 
Southern States of the United 
States. We were on the fast train 
for Manchester but changed about 
twenty mi.es from Huddersfield. 


I do not like the arrangement of 
the English trains but as far as 
their operation is concerned it 


seems to me that they have us beat. 

Their trains are low and have the 
appearance of being likely to 
lurn over in case of accident. As 
there are practically no grade cross- 
ings in England, the engineer feels 
free to run on a fast speed and they 
certainly do operate upon fast 
schedule. 


less 


We had lunch on the train and it 
was served in courses, as Is always 
the case in Eneland. -Mutton was, 
of course, the chief meat for being 


a sheep raising country England 
eats mutton. 
We reached Huddersfield about 1 


ocilock and went to the George Ho- 
tel, where Walter Pratt a:ways 
stays and where everybody knows 
him. 

Huddersfield is a typical English 
town with its narrow streets and old 
buildings and can not claim to be a 
place of much beauty. 

Taking a taxi we reached 
plant of Joseph Sykes Bros.. 
is located some distance from the 
center of Huddersfield, and were 
welcomed by Leon Rothery, who is 
a son of Wm. Rothery, one of the 
senior directors, and has charge of 
sales in the Manchester section. 


the 
which 


Around the walls of the reception 
room are pictures of several gentle- 
men of the Sykes family which 
started the business and has built 
it to the position of the largest man- 
ufacturer of card clothing in the 
world. 

kK. M. Sykes, a senior director and 
the only member of the Sykes fam- 
ily who Is at present connected with 
the business, was away upon a vaca- 
lion. I have met Mr. Sykes fre- 
quently in the United States and in 
the South where he is a popular 
visitor. 

At one side of the room was a 
handsome sideboard and very soon 
a decanter and glasses were brought 
out and I was invited to have a 
drink, but having always been on 
the water wagon, I had to decline. 

Practically every business office 
in England contains a sideboard and 
visitors are invited to have a drink 
just as in this country many offices 
carry boxes of fine cigars for visi- 
tors. 

It is the custom of the country 
and it is not for us to eriticise the 
customs of others. 

The English are very conservative 
drinkers and the custom of offering 
a business visitor a small drink is 
merely a matter of courtesy. Coming 
back on the boat I had been talking 
for some time to a minister from 
Australia when he asked me to go 


Visiting Europe 


By David Clark 


with 
soda.” 

To him there was nothing wrong 
in having a “Seotch and soda” and 
during my trip this summer I 
‘earned to have respect for the cus- 
toms of other people. 


him to get a “Seotch and 


Joseph Sykes Bros. is owned by 
the English Card Clothing Company, 
Ltd., which has a number of other 
plants in England. They do a world 
wide business and for a generation, 
Dick Johnson was in charge of for- 
eign sales, except those in the Unit- 
ed States and frequently came to 
Charlotte on his way back from 
China and Japan. After his death 
he was succeeded by Mr. Marchant, 
who has visited Charlotte several 
Limes. 

Being at Joseph Sykes Bros.. my 
thoughts went back to my old 
friend, R. D. (Diek) Thomas, who 
for many years represented Joseph 
Sykes Bros. in the South. 

They have some kind of profit 
sharing basis and when Dick Thom- 
as gave up the Southern agency he 
went back to the factory in England 
so that he could still share in the 
profits. Later, however, he gave up 
his connection with the company 
and for several years prior to. his 
death ran a safe or “pub,” as they 
call them, in a sma’! building ad- 
joining the factory. 

Dick Thomas was very popular if 
the South and will long be remem- 
bered. 

Entering the plant of Joseph 
Sykes Bros., I found myself in a very 
large room devoted to wire drawing 
and found 


that there were several 
similar rooms, 
They not only make their own 


card wire but piano wire and wire 
for many other purposes. 

The wire comes to them aboul 
one-quarter. inch in diameter. It is 
in rolis but is called rods. It is, of 
course, made with a certain chemi- 
cal composition that long experi- 
ence has shown to be the best for 
the purpose. 

The wire is fed into an orifice and 
being pulled through same comes 
out a smaller size. Some of the 
machines carry it through two ori- 
fices and therefore do a double job 
al one time. 

The wire is put through six or 
eight times according to the size to 
be made. 

As it gets smaller it becomes so 
brittle that it has to be annealed 
before being drawn again. 

The annealing process puts the 
wire through an oven from which it 
emerges while hot. I was cautioned 
not to touch the wire as it came 
out and was told that some visitors. 
being deceived by the appearance 
of the wire and not realizing that it 
was white heat, had had their fin- 
gers badly burned. 

When the wire is drawn down to 
the right size it is annealed again 
and then passes to the tempering 
room. 

They 
over 


formerly passed the wire 
flames in tempering and 
still have three of the gas machines 


gas 


which are used for tempering cer- 
fain kinds of wire, but they now 
have a room filled with electric 
fempering machines by which they 
can accurately regulate the heat and 


insure uniform tempering condi- 
tions. 
After the wire is tempered and 


polished it passes to a room where 
it is carefully and accurately sized 
and is tested for electricity and tem- 
per. 

I was next shown through a room 
to which visitors are rarely admuit- 
ted. 

It was the room in which they 
make the emery wheels for side or 
plow grinding card clothing. 

Rubber was being fed through 
machines and finally came out on a 
sheet about %& to % inch thick and 
dies cut circular disks from the 
sheets. Most of the disks were 
about six imches in diameter. A 
man sprinkled an emery mixture 
upon the disks and they were then 
put under pressure and cooked or 
vulcanized. 

When they came out they were 
hard and true emery disks. I was 
told that they had by long years of 
experience developed a special sys- 
tem of making these disks. 

Leaving the emery wheel room, 
weventered the card clothing room. 
[I have in the past seen cylinders 
and doffers fillet machines, but it 
was the first time I had seen 800 
of them running in one room. They 
also had many top flat machines in 
operation and I was surprised to 
find that they were making top flats 
from 37 to 45 inches in width. 

In the United States most of our 
cards are 40-inch, but there are a 
few of 45-inch width. I was sur- 
prised to learn that in England and 
Kurope there are a great many 37 
and 38-inch cards and that some of 
that width are still being sold. 

I next passed to the grinding 
room, which was a noisy place. 

Every cylinder and doffer, after 
being made, is placed on a cylinder 
in an immense grinding machine 
and is ground with six grinders and 
a burnisher running at the same 
time: Most of the grinders are side 
grinders, composed of the emery 
disks which they make. 

The flats are ground in a sheet in 
the same way as the cylinder fil- 
lets. 

Before going to. the grinders every 
inch of the fillets are inspected by 
women who from long experience 
have become expert and who can 
with each kind replace missing or 
broken wires. 

After the grinding all card cloth- 
ing and flats are again inspected 
and then pass to the shipping de- 
partment, where they go to all sec- 
fions of the world. 

The Joseph Sykes Bros. business 
was developed by the ancestors of 
EK. M. Sykes and has grown under 
his management. 

They manufacture card clothing 
upon a large scale and have a very 
fine organization. 

As we went 


through, Walter 


Pratt, who seems to know everybody 
in the factory, stopped to tell many 
of them good-bye, as he was leaving 
the next morning to visit some cot- 
ton mills with me, and did not ex- 
pect to return to Huddersfield. 

Leaving the plant of Joseph Sykes 
Bros. about 4 o'clock, Dennis Crow- 
ther drove us to the home of Mr. 
Wm. Rothery, which is located in 
the same part of the town as the 
shops 

Before entering the house we wen! 
across the street {to inspect Mr 
Rothery’s flower garden, which does 
not adjoin his home, but is on a 
separate piece of property around 
which there is a high rock wall. 

The English take great pleasure 
in their flowers and many of them. 
as was the case with Mr. Rothery, 
employ gardeners who devote their 
entire time to cultivation. 

On account of the soil and the 

moist climate, they have beautiful 
grass and flowers. 
Mr. Rothery’s garden occupied 
considerable space and was laid off 
into neat walks and flowers beds 
with climbing roses and vines train- 
ed upon the walls. 

In his garden were many rare 
and beautiful flowers which we sel- 
dom see in America, and it was so 
arranged that throughout the sum- 
mer there were always some flowers 
in bloom. 

No doubt a factor in the cultiva- 
tion of gardens is the fact that dur- 
ing the summer it does not get dark 
in England until after 10 o clock al 
night and is light again before 4 
a.m. Those who go to bed before 
10 o'clock have to pull down the 
shades in order to keep out the day- 
light. 

The fact that it does not get dark 
until after 10 p. m. accounts, in 
part, for the fact that many of the 
working people in England play golf. 
lhey have plenty of time after 
leaving work to play 18 holes, and 
the English as a nation believe in 
sport. 

In America it would seem strange 
to see cotton mill operatives playing 
golf or tennis, but in England a very 
large per cent of them take part in 
one sport or the other. 

Crossing the road from Mr. Roth- 
ery's garden, we entered his house, 
which is located on the side of a 
hill and is also surrounded by beau- 
tiful flowers and shrubs. Below the 
house is a beautiful tennis court 
covered with grass. All of the Eng- 
lish use grass courts. 

We were received by Mrs. Roth- 
ery, who served tea, and we spent 
a very pleasant and enjoyable half 
hour. 

Mrs. Rothery rendered very ac- 
tive service during the war. It was 
her duty to carry the news of cas- 
ualties to the families of those who 
were killed or wounded. 

Mr. Rothery, although above fifty, 
when the war came, immediately 
entered and saw active service. 
Three sons also entered. 

Leon Rothery carries a_ shell 
wound in his face and another son. 
an aviator, was shot down within 


the German lines and was finally 
located in a German prison. 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Letters From Prize Winners 


We are publishing herewith, pho- 
tographs and letters from the win- 
ners of the second and third prizes 
in the contest which we recently 
conducted for the best article on 
“The Fine Points of Carding.” First 
prize in the contest was won by P. 
K. Dry, of Landis, N. C ; second prize 
was won by I .K. Edwards, of the 
Anchor Duck Millis, Rome, Ga. and 
third prize by F. E. Latham, over- 
seer of carding at the Victoria Mills. 
Rock Hill, 8S. C, 

Mr. Edwards 


is overseer of card- 


Winner of Second Prize 
I. K. EDWARDS 


ing, spinning and twisting at the 
Anchor Duck Mills and is_ well 
known as one of the most efficient 
overseers in the South. We are un- 
able at this time to furnish details 
of Mr. Edwards’ prior service. 

Mr. Latham, who is overseer of 
earding at the Victoria Mil.s, was 
first employed at the old Fairtield 
Mills. at Winnsboro, 8. C., where he 
worked through various depart- 
ments in the mill. He has at various 
limes served as second hand, over- 
seer, bookkeeper, assistant superin- 
lendent and paymaster. He has also 
been a merchant, a farmer and a 
railroad man. “My people tried to 
make a minister of me,” Mr. Latham 
states, but he was caught in the 
whir of the spindles. 

In acknowledging receipt of first 
prize, P. K. Dry writes as follows: 

“I wish to thank the judges for 
their decision in awarding first prize 
in the carding contest recently run 
in the Bulletin. I also want to thank 
you for running these contests from 
time to time. I read every article 
contributed in this contest and have 
learned something from most every 
one of them, and I hope that I have 
mentioned a point or two in Article 
No. 45 that will prove beneficial to 
someone. 

“Yours very truly, 
Mr. Edwards’ Letter. 

In acknowledging receipt of his 
prize money, Mr. Edwards wrote: 

“I have received your check for 
fifteen dollars as second prize in 


your recent contest on the subject, 
‘The Fine Points of Carding, and 
beg that you accept my sincere 
thangs for same. 

“I feel very fortunate indeed to 
have won out in this’ imnstance 
against so many splendidly written 


articles on this great subject. 
“I hearti_y congratulate Mr. Dry 
as winner of first prize, also Mr. 


Latham in third. 


“My many thanks to the judges 


and a hope that all those splendid 
fellows who so freely and manfully 
presented us with sucha vast store 
may be 
fo come, 


easier by 


re- 
with 
the 


of information. 
warded in the 
their burdens 


years 
made 


Winner of Third Prize 
J. H. LATHAM 


development of these ‘pots’ to 
higher standards. 
“I think the contest 
rich blessing to us all. 
“Sincerely yours, 


“T K. EDWARDS.” 
Mr. Latham’s Letter. 


has heen a 


Mr. Latham writes us as follows: 
“Accept thanks for check for third 
prize money. Let me thank the 
judges for their careful considera- 
tion of all entries, and I wish also 
to congratulate the first and second 
prize winners. I think all will unite 
with me in saying that you are doing 
a great service in the textile field 
by publishing such a splendid jour- 
nal as the Bulletin and giving cer- 
tain space to advance the fine points 
of cotton manufacture. 

“When I first laid down the plew 
handles to take up mill work we 
had no such fine helpers as the 
present day Bulletin, and men. were 
afraid to help a ‘countryman, as he 
might soon know as much as the 
boss. But now things are different, 
with co-operation between men, the 
old ideas are banished forever. 

“Thanking you again for making 
these discussions possible, I am, sir, 

“Very truly, 
“F. E. LATHAM.” 


A. H. Spry has accepted the posi- 
lion of overseer of weaving al the 
Vanee Mills, Salisbury, N. C. 
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Goods proceessed with Oakite, 
are cleaner—and better! 


Y using OAKITE as an assist in 
your wet finishing operations, vou 

can be absolutely sure of one thing. 
Your finished goods will be of. better 
quality--unusually soft, perfectly clean. 
OAKITE makes the kier boil more uni- 
form. Imparts a desirable softness to 
the fibres. Modifies the harsh action 
of caustic. Eliminates the necessity of 
excess alkali. And assures free rinsing. 
Goods are cleaner, better in every way. 


Our booklet “WET FINISHING TEX- 
TILES” explains in detail how OAKITE 
improves kier-boiling, soaping, scour- 
ing and similar operations. Write for 
a copy. No obligation. | 


Oakite is manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 38 Thames St., NEW YORK, NY. 
(Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y., Allentown, Pa., *Atlanta, Ga., Altoona. Pa.. Balti- 
more, *Birmingham, Ala., *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn. Butf- 


falo, *Camden, N. J., Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga. Tenn 
*Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, O. *Dullas_ 


*Davenport, *Dayton, ©O., Decatur, Ul. *Denver *)Des 
Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno. Cal. “Grand 
Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford, Houston, Texas *Indian- 

apolis, *Jacksonville, Fla., *Kansas City, *Los Ange - 
les, Louisville, Ky.. *Memphis, Tenn.. *Milwaukee 
*Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, N. J.. New-. 
burgh, N. Y., New Haven, *New: York. *Oak- 
land, *Omaha, Neb., *Philadelphia 
*Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., *Portland. Ore 
Providence, Reading, *Rochester. Rock- 
ford, Ill, Rock Island, *San Francisco. 
*Seattle, *St. Louis, South Bend, Ind.. 
Syracuse, *Toledo, *Toronto. Tren- 
ton, N. J., *Tulsa, Okla., Utica. 
*Vancouver, B. CG, Williams- 
port, Pa., Worcester, Mass. 
*Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


RAOE REO 


| Industrial Cleaning Materials a»1 Method 
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The Verdict is Unanimous 
H.P.C.WARP DRESSING 


iS HART TO BEAT! — 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 1440 BWAY. N.Y. 


Low Round Trip Rates 


to 


Atlantic City, N. J., and 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


via 


Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Round trip fare Charlotte to Atlantic City, N. J., $20.60, to 
Niagara Falls $30.45. 


Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to 
to October 6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 
Stop overs allowed on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and 
other information or apply to 
E. Eskridge, CA. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


John T. West, DPA. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


J. Cc. BROOKS, 

Chairman of the Board 

W. H. WILLEY, 
President 


W. BROOKS. 
Vice-President 


Secretary -Treasurer 


The Proof of the Pudding 


The proof of the value of any mer- 
chandise is best determined by the 
approval of its consumers. 

The approval of Newburger service 
is best evidenced by the character 
and commercial prominence of New- 
burger customers. 

Abroad and in this country, you 
will find that the most important 
mills show a distinct preference for 
Newburger cotton types. 


Capital $1,000,000.00 


NEW BURGER 


COTTON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


NORMAN MONAGHAN, 


Uniform “Tare Law” 
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Would Make 


It Easy To Standardize Bagging 


NTWERP, Belgium.—‘If uniform 

‘tare laws’ in different 
Southern States could be adopted, it 
would be easy to standardize the 
bagging,” declares C. J. Becker, cot- 
ton controller, in discussing the re- 
cent suggestion in America that cot- 
ton be covered with a cotton cloth 
instead of burlap for baling, and 
that it be sold on a net weight basis. 
Mr. Becker, who represents shippers 
éxclusively in this city, Ghent and 
Rotterdam, says the rules of the dif- 
ferent European cotton exchanges 
are an obstruction to such a change. 
“If cotton shippers agree to sell ‘net 
wéight,” the necessary rules will 
have to be made on this side,” he 
says 

Mr. Becker, however, does not be- 
lieve that eotton bagging would 
prove efficient. He doubts its dur- 
ability during the rough handling in 
shipping and contends that it can- 
not assimilate the dampness neces- 
sary to cotton as well as can the 
jute bagging. 

Regarding the application of 
patches, he makes a unique sugges- 
tion, urging that each shipper use 
a characteristic patch, with, for in- 
stance, an individual trademark, 
color or design, so that the bales can 
be more easily identified in the 
shipping centers and ports. 

Continuimg, he states: 


“IT am only afraid that light cotton 
bagging—(made for instance out of 
cotton)—cannot be strong 
enough to resist the various hand- 
ling from compress to the delivery 
in Europe and losses in weight 
would be unavoidable in that case. 
One has only to watch in what man- 
ner hooks are being used by the 
wharf laborers in loading and un- 
loading vessels to see how much the 
bagging has to withstand. 

“Also, when cotton before ship- 
ping is stored on your side or when 


cotton is sent in consignments to 
Europe and stored in appropriate 
damp) warehouses, the old jute 


bagging takes up the humidity and 
gradually the cotton absorbs it, cot- 
ton being a hygroscopic stuff par 
excellence’! Traces of water are not 
visible on the jute bagging when 
dried up, whereas on bagging made 
out of cotton or other light stuff 
everybody can see at once from the 
outside the traces of wet and con- 
cludes therefrom that there is dam- 
age or some irregularity. In this 
respect I may mention that the stor- 
ing of cotton in damp warehouses 
cannot be regarded as an irregular- 
ity, but as a necessity to prevent the 
fiber from losing its suppleness and 
its resistance. 

“During the harvesting the 
weather is often very hot, later on 
cotton remains frequently exposed 
to the more or less tropical climate 
of the South and when shipped to 
Europe it loses still more of its nat- 
ural moisture in the shiprooms. All 
cotton sent on consignment and 
handled by me for shippers’ account 
[ deliver ex-warehouse here with 
four and five pounds gain per bale 
against landing weight. 


“This means that in a 
warehouse, cotton takes up the 
moisture it had lost before and in 
this respect the old jute bagging was 
very useful, it took up the wet and 
gradually the damp infiltrated into 
the interior of the bale leaving no 
visible traces. 

“IT would propose the following as 
standard tare: 


proper 


Two full covers of jute bagging 
6 yards of 2 |b. bagging), 12 \bs. 
Nine 1 Ib. ties, per bale, 9 lbs. Total, 
21 Ibs. 

“To close the sample holes light 
bagging made out of cotton will do 
and the weight of such light patches 
is so insignificant that it could be 
disregarded, as after all it is col- 
ton! 

“If each shipper would then give 
to his patches of such light cotton 
bagging a certain characteristic, say 
a brand, color or a colored design 
such as stripes of all kinds, etc.) il 
would be very useful to avoid con- 
fusion in the shipping and landing 
ports. 

“If the tare is standardized, there 
will be no more reason to patch the 
bales to a larger extent than neces- 
sary to close the sample holes and 
that with a light cotton bagging the 
small weight of which does not form 


part of the tare, but as regards 
weight counts as cotton. 
“Already the additional patching 


sauses a great deal of trouble and 
expense to the shipper and does not 
mean any longer a profit as before. 
I speak from experience when I say 
that until a few years ago actual 
taring was very seldom demanded 
on CIF shipments to Antwerp, Ghent 
and Rotterdam, and if it was de- 
manded I always used my persona! 
effort to avoid that the bales in 
question should be stripped of their 
bagging. I always watch carefully 
the party to whem I have to deliver 
my cotton. I am very strict in pro- 
tecting the rights of my shippers, 
but do the controlling in an intelli- 
gent and fair manner to avoid un- 
necessary antagonism. In: this way 
[ can often avoid actual taring and 
similar claims by making a friendly 
settlement, thus safeguarding my 
shipper friends from unnecessary 
losses and saving at the same time 
the heavy cost of actual taring and 
the supplementary fees for controll- 
ing. 

“I fear that to the distinct detri- 
ment of the trade the controlling 
business in Europe is often exploit- 
ed too much for purely financial ad- 
vantages. 

“For propaganda purposes some 
‘World Over’ Controllers in order to 
assume an air of importance and to 
be able to charge supplementary 
fees for all sorts of ascertainments, 
have introduced sharp methods 
against the receivers, which meth- 
ods these latter are reciprocating by 
claiming for overtare, damp, wet in 
canvas, elc., etc., in nearly every in- 
stance, 

“While formerly the discussion 
regarding bagging related more es- 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Singeing Machine 


Thoroughly practicable 
Readily Adjustable 


Built For uninterrupted service 


Perkins Singer with hood removed 


Perkins engineers have realized the importance of reducing friction to the 
finest degree, and in the making of the Perkins Singeing Machine the 
methods of applying tension in this machine have been worked out by 
means of anti-friction bearings so that the many kinds of goods, ranging 
from those heavy in weight to the most delicate, are singed efficiently. 


The carrier rolls are adjusted readily to Perkins Singeing Machines are built with 
bring the cloth the exact proper distance varying number of burners in any width 
from the flames of the burners. The frames required and are equipped with the right 
of these machines are of the box section type of burner for the kind of gas employed. 
type and provide the greatest strength and Complete protection for the cloth when the 
rigidity and they also give you that most machine is stopped is supplied by automatic 
important Perkins characteristic of smooth control of the flame, or by a positive oper- 
exterior on which dirt, grease and deposits ating tipping feature which turns the flame 
do not readily adhere. of the burner away from the cloth. 


Perkins Holyoke Singeing Machine is a typical example of the complete line of textile machinery 
furnished as a positive answer to the requirements of the industry. 


We shall be glad to send to you complete details. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 
Southern Representative: Fred H. White, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, S. C. 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT. OFF 
CALENDERS - DRYING MACHINES - DYEING MACHINES - FINISHING MACHINES FOR SILK 
JiGGs - STARCH, WATER, AND TOMMY DODD MANGLES - PADDERS - RANGES - SCUTCHERS 
SINGERS - SQUEEZERS - TENTERS - WASHERS - WINDERS 
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The Cotton Situation 


FTER everybody had amused 
themselves by calling the Gov- 
ernment a liar and condemning the 
report of an indicated crop of 13,- 
394,000 bales, the experts began to 
fall in line and are now making es- 


timates of 13,200,000 bales or less 
and no doubt will soon be gomeg 
much lower. 


When cotton was 17% cents we do 
not believe fhat there were any 
bullish predictions except those of 
the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
the Wall Street Journal, but now 
we are being joined by a large array 
of experts. | 

After making a trip about July 
i2th we became convinced that boll 
weevil infestation was the largest 
ever known at that time of year. 

We did not believe that the hab- 
its of either boll weevils or cotton 
speculators had changed. 

Boll weevils had always produced 
record size families and cotton spec- 
ulators had always played the game 
of getting the mills and the public 
upon the wrong side of the market 
and profiting thereby. 

It made no difference to us wheth- 
er the cotton market went up or 
down, but we were so sure of our 
position that we wrote three edito- 
rials urging the mills to take note 
of the situation. 

We are now in the midst of heavy 
holl weevil infestation and the sit- 
vation is even more serious than we 
anticipated. 

Not only are the new squares be- 
ing lost but full grown bolls are 
being attacked. We have on our 
desk a number of full grown bolls 
which have been punctured and in 
which we find grubs. 

The Wall Street Journal says that 
the crop can easily prove to be less 
than 41,000,000 bales, and while we 


are not convinced that the yield will 
be that low, we believe that it is 
going to be much smaller than. is 
generally anticipated. 

We are also approaching the 
equinoctial season and if a tropical 
storm should come, on top of the 
present critical situation there 
would be a very sharp advance. 

We would dislike to see cotton 
any higher than it is at present but 
the situation is both dangerous and 


Sacco and Vanzetti 


EVEN years ago two cowardly 
men hid behind a lumber pile in 
a Massachusetts village and. shot 
down in cold blood two innocent 
men in order to steal from them a 
$15,000 pay roll, which they carried. 

A few days later two Italians 
named Sacco and Vanzetti were 
captured and placed on trial for the 
dastardly crime. 

They submitted alibis which were 
proved to be false and they were 
identified by several reliable wit- 
nesses. 

They were tried before a Massa- 
chusetts jury and the twelve men, 
after listening to the evidence and 
considering the defense, pronounced 
them guilty of murder in the first 
degree. 

They 


were convicted of murder 
and should have been executed at 
that time, but because they were 
prominent anarchists or “Reds,” a 
great stir was made about their con- 
viction. 

An appeal was made to a higher 
court but no reason for changing 
the verdict could be found. 

An appeal was finally made to 
Governor Fuller, of Massachusetts, 
and he called upon three very 
prominent and fair minded men to 
sit with him and study the records 


of the case. Their unanimous ver- 
dict was that the trial had been fair. 

A final appeal was made to the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
which, after considering the case, 
could find no reason to doubt the 
guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti or any 
evidence of an unfair trial. 

The execution of two cowardly 
murderers was delayed for seven 
years by subterfuge and grandstand 
work. 

One Chicago paper says that now 
that Sacco and Vanzetti have paid 
the penalty for their crime, a large 
number of men will have to find 
new means of making a living. 

The inference is that an army of 
parasites have been collecting 
money ostensibly for the aid of 
Sacco and Vanzetti and have been 
living on same. 

There is no room in the United 
States for Reds and the time is come 
to send another shipload of them to 
Russia. 


The Hart Scholarship Fund 


HE action of the Hart Products 
Corporation, of New York, in 
establishing a $500 yearly scholar- 
ship fund to aid young men and 
women of the Southern textile in- 
dustry in continuing their educa- 
Lion, is highly commendable in 
every respect and the company de- 
serves the appreciation and thanks 
of the entire industry. 
The $500 fund is to be handled 
through a committee of the South- 
ern Textile Association, which will 


designate the boys and girls to 
whom the funds are to be made 
available. 


The purpose of this scholarship 
as stated by the Hart Products Cor- 
poration is as follows: 

“The object of the scholarship is 
to encourage the youth of the tex- 
tile industry to strive for higher 
technical and cultural attainments 
and thus by precept and example 
serve the advancement of the w.- 
dustry and its personnel.” 

This scholarship is open to any 
boy or girl conected with the textiiec 
industry, or whose parents are con- 
nected with the industry. The 
scholarship will be awarded by a 
committee of the Southern Textile 
Association, who will consider all 
applications impartially with a view 
of selecting those who, in their 
judgment, most deserve assistance 
and encouragement. 

It is distinctly understood that the 
fund will be used only to assist 
those who are not financially able 
to continue their education and who 
are considered worthy of assistance. 

The Southern Textile Association 
and the Hart Products Corporation 
are anxious that the opportunity of- 
fered through the scholarship be 
called to the attention of as many 
young people as possible. Mill offi- 
cials, superintendents and overseers 
are urged to see that boys and girls 
in their mills are informed of the 
scholarship and that those desiring 
to be considered for scholarship 
awards make application at once. 

All applications should be sent to 
J. M. Grégg, secretary of the South- 
ern Textile Association, 549 John- 
ston Building, Charlotte. 

The Hart Products Company is 
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not only to be highly commended 
for its desire to assist in education 
of the younger generation in the 
mills and its liberality in providing 
funds for the purpose, but for its 
wisdom in selecting a plan that will 
prove a very practical expression of 
its desire to render service to the 
Southern mills. | 

In expressing their appreciation 
of the step taken by the Hart Prod- 
ucts Corporation, officers of the 
Southern Textile Association state 
that they hope that other firms and 
individuals may become interested 
in aiding education among the mills 
and that they will be glad to receive 
any other contributions that may be 
made to the cause. 


An Extremely Valuable 
Book 


HE Book of Proceedings of the 

Southern Textile Association, 
which was recently issued, is not 
only a credit to the association but 
is a very valuable contribution to 
textile literature. It contains a great 
deal of very valuable and practical 
information of a character that can 
be easily referred to by anyone 
seeking technical information. 

The book gives a complete report 
of the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation, and also contains full re- 
ports of the several sectional meet- 
ings held within the past six 
months. The discussions at these 
meetings, which present the best 
ideas of the leading superintendents 
and overseers, form an invaluable 
source of information on carding, 
spinning, weaving and power plant 
operation. Much of the information 
is of a kind that could not be ob- 
tained except through discussions of 
the type that feature these techni- 
cal meetings. Combined in one vol- 
lime, it makes a handbook that 
should be available to every mili in 
the South. 

The book this year is handsomely 
bound in cloth. It contains 345 
pages and is well arranged through- 
out. In addition to the reports of 
the meetings and the technical in- 
formation, it presents a list of the 
membership in the association, and 
gives other facts regarding the asso- 
ciation’s activities. 

secretary Gregg, who assembled 
and arranged the material for the 
publication, deserves much credit 
for the excellence of his work. The 
book is not only a record of the 
association work, but is very visible 
proof of the value of the service it 
is rendering the Southern mills. 


Will Meet in Birmingham 
HE Southern Textile Association 
has acted very wisely in placing 

their Fall meeting in Birmingham. 
Ala. 

While as large an attendance as 
usual can not be expected at Bir- 
mingham, if is very well to hold a 
meeting there in order to get in 
touch with the superintendents 


and overseers of that section. 

Not only will they be benefited by 
the meeting but the Southern Tex- 
tile Association will obtain the ideas 
and learn the experiences of many 
men who have not previously con- 
tributed to diseussions. 
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FRANK B. KENNEY 
President 


CLARENCE R. HOWE 
Vice-President 


Slasher Warpers, Balling Machines, 


Ball Warpers, Beaming Machines, 
Automatic Lint Cleaners, Expansion Combs, 
Indicating Clocks, Warper Creels, 


High Speed Warping 
If we didn’t already have the best 


High Speed Warper built, We would 
build it. 


We have the Know How and it 1s 
built into the New No. 28 Entwistle. 


Ask us about this: wonderful machine. 


MARSHALL F. CUMMINGS 
Treasurer 


Entwistle Company 


Lowell, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


Designers and Butlders 


Warping and Beaming Machinery 


Doubling Machines, 
Card Grinders, 
Section Beams, 
Wood Rolls. 


PERFECTED! 


Warping equipment for every 
requirement. Discussion in- 
volves no obligation whatever. 
It isa pleasure to consider your 


neéds and confer with you. 


Write, telephone or let us 
come and talk it over with 
you. 


| 
| 
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BARBER -COLMAN 


“Every Knot 


a Weaver's Knot’ 


EQUIPMENT 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


How much is your floor space worth? Barber- 
Colman spooling and warping equipment suf- 
ficient to meet your mill production, requires but 
half the space needed for old type machines, 


T HE modern industrial buyer has 
learned the economy of using only 
the best and most efficient equipment. 
The expense of mistaken economy many 
times spells the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 

It isn't the first cost that counts. 
The big thing to watch foris the service— 
the continuous saving. 

Use Barber-Colman Automatic 
Spoolers and High-Speed W arpers. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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NEW IDEA in spooling has spread throughout the industry. it 
has progressed steadily and inexorably because economic factors are in its 
favor. Conversely, ordinary wood spools are being discarded because their 
use is characterized by waste. 


Fibre spools have made wooden spools obsoléte just as the automatic 
high speed loom has made the old style loom obsolete. And for the same 
reason. Fibre spools increase production, improve the quality of production 
and decrease waste. The mills which have adopted fibre spools are frank 
to say thts 

There are obvious advantages in dealing with Lestershire. They bring 
to bear upon the manufacture of Fibre spools, knowledge, resources and 
experience necessarily lacking elsewhere. Our exclusive application to 
developing the highest excellence in vulcanized fibre head spools has made 
Lestershire Fibre spools standard. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Southern Office: 
140 Baldwin St., | 519 Johnston Bldg. 
Johnson City, N. Y. Charlotte, N.C. 
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OUGHTON CO. 


The Wright-Bellanca Cabin Mono- 
plane—the type used by Chamberlin 
in his New York to Germany non- 
stop flight. The manufacturers of 
the engine praise Houghton’s Rust 
Veto and Houghton’s No. 2 Soluble 
Quenching Oil. 


Lindbergh’s engine 
was protected by 


| Houghton’s Rust Veto 


Reg. U. 5. Pat. Off. 


And on all heat treated parts 
the manufacturers used 


Houghton’s No. 2 Soluble Quenching Oil 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


PATERGON. WN. 


Also on U. 6, A. 

Chamberlin 8, E.F.Cougntcn & Company, 
240 West Somerset St., 

Byrd’s, Philadeiphia, Pe. 

Gentlemen: 

Maitland’s and 

WRIGHT WHIRLWIND engines, incloding thowe used by Char les 


Hegenberger’s A. Lindbergh, by Clarence Chamberlin, and by Commander 


July 7th, 1927. 


Attention Mr.C.i.Reiss 


It is a pleasure to advise you that all of our 


E 


flights, and those 


used by mo nesgenverger ib Weir trans- 
Pacific flight, are protected by Hougaton’s when 
they are shipped from our pliant. Ali external steel parts 


; m ar y in textile of the engines are coated with Rust-Yeto. 
plants ALL H oug h ton Another ag hance” Sage of Rugt-Veto : s in the packing of spare 


parts for shipment. You are probably aware that practically 

products which we adver- ali the parts which make up a WRIGHT WHIRLWIND engine have a 
high finish. This its one of tho factors that contribute to 

tise in Southern Textile the efficiency and reliability of these aiginer. finica 
cf spare parts would be spoiled ty the slightest amount of 


Bulletin will make the same 148t, and yet these parts often have % be sent Lom 1istances, 
! sometimes by water, and are frequentiy stored for Longe periods 
excellent showing as do before they are actually used. In protecting thees ay fron 
: rust, we believe we can safely say that Houghton’s Rust-Veto 
Rust Veto and Houghton 8 has been extremely successful and has been of real value to 


Soluble Quenching Oils in han hah the good neme of WRIGHT WHIRLWIND engines 
the machinery field. 


Shall we send a Hough- oRPORATTON 
ton man to go through your 
plant with you? No eost. RVG : RM ae ¥- 

help you save much money. | sributing te She 


our Heat Treating Department. 


i 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. RICHMOND,VA. ST.LOUIS, MO. HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. “AND ALL OVER THE WORLD” LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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| Personal News 


J. Allen has accepted the posi- 
oat of overseer of weaving at the 
Walton Mills, Monroe, Ga. 


C. W. Ayers has resigned as mas- 


ter mechanic at the Walton Mills. 
Monroe, Ga. 
L. Willett has become superin- 


tendent of the Vance Mills. Salis- 


bury, N. C. 


L. 
overseer 


Yarboro has 
of night 


resigned as 
spinning at the 


Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pine- 
ville, N. C. 
J. H. Moss, of Union, 5S. C., is now 


night overseer of spinning at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 5, Pine- 
ville, N. C 


second hand in weaving at the Pal- 
metto Mills, Columbia, 8. C., to be- 
come night overseer of weaving at 
the Lancaster Mills, Lancaster, 5. C. 


H. F. Alley has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in weaving at the Palmetto Mills, 
Columbia, 8. .C. 


J. M. Williams has accepted the 
position of superintendent § and 
manager of the Tifton Cotton Mills, 
Tifton, Ga. 


F. M. Morris, of Uniun, 38. C., has 
become master mechanic and elec- 
trician at Steel’s Mills, Rockingham, 
N. C. 


J. B. Moore, Jr., has resigned his 
position with the United Mills Com- 
pany, Mortimer, N. C., and is now 
with the Martel Mills Corporation. 


S. R. Kennette has resigned as 
overseer at the High Shoals plant 


of the Manville-Jenckes Company, 
High Shoals, N. C., and will devote 
his time to farming. 


J. F. Chalmers has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the No. 1 
plant of the Glenn-Lowry plant of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whit- 
5. C., to become overseer of weaving 
and cloth room at the Fort Mill 
Manufacturing Company No. 1, Fort 
Mill, 8. C. 


J. M. James. has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the No. 1 plant 
of the Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Mill, 8. C., and‘ ac- 
cepted a similar position at the No. 
{ mill of the Glenn-Lowery plant 
of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whit- 

C. H. Kennington has resigned as 
mire, 8. C. 


H. A .Newton, formerly with the 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8. C., but 
more recently general superintend- 
ent of the Pacific Mills, Coheco 
plant, Dover, N. H., will hereafter 
be general superintendent of the 
Pacifie Mills at Lawrence, Mass. 


Floyd Jefferson has resigned as 
vice-president of the Hunter Man- 
ufacturing and Commission Com- 
pany, New York, and will join Oliver 
Iselin in the cotton goods commis- 
sion house of William Iselin & Co., 
New York. 


Charles A. Cannon, president of 
the Cannon Manufacturing Company, 
Kannapolis, N. C., ad John M. More- 
head, of Charlotte, manager of the 
Leaksville Woolen Mills No. 2, 
Homestead, N. C., and John A. Law, 


' president of the Saxon Mills, Spar- 


tanburg, S. C.. have been named: as 
directors of the Charlotte branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 


a. E. Henry, president of the Dun- 
ean Mills, Greenville, 8. C. will 
hereafter also be president of the 
Watts Mills, Laurens, 8. C. He will 
continue to make his headquarters 
at the Dunean Mills and to reside in 
Greenville. Mr. Henry’s election to 
the presidency of the Watts Millis 
was recently forecast in these col- 
umns. 


Sirrine to Close Chattanooga Office. 

The Chattanooga office of J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., engineers, will be 
closed September first, according to 
announcement from the company. 
The office, which has been in charge 
of Fred L. Bryant, is to be discon- 
tinued because the increasing re- 
sponsibility of his personal and 
business affairs make it necessary 
for him to recide in South Carolina. 
Mr. Bryant will again be affiliated 
with the Greenville office. 


W. J. Vereen Doing Well. 

Atlanta, Ga.—W. J. Vereen, presi- 
dent of the Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
and chairman of the Narrow Sheet- 
ing Group of the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, is recovering from an opera- 
tion at Davis Fischer Sanatorium 
here. He will be confined to his bed 
for 10 days or two weeks. He hbe- 
came ill about two weeks ago, being 
confined to his bed at his home in 
Moultrie last week. He arrived at 
the Davis Fischer Sanatorium Salt- 
urday night. 


North Carolina Spindles Continue to 
Show the Way. 


Raleigh, Aug. 22. — Spindles of 
North Carolina's cotton mills con- 


tinue to show the way to the textile 
world during the month of July, the 
Department of Commerce reported 
today. 

The report shows North Carolina 
had 1,844,533,101 active spindle hours 
during the month, or slightly more 
than 100,000,000 active spindle hours 
more than the State’s nearest com- 
petitor, South Carolina. Massachu- 
setts ranked third. 

South Carolina led the nation in 
the work done during July by the 
average spindles in’ place. North 
Carolina was second and Texas 
third, 


Hillsboro, N. C.—Installation of 150 
looms in the Eno Cotton Mills here 
has brought the total number in 
operation at the plant at the present 
time to 1,000, according to an official. 
Textile business in Hillsboro has 
been very good during the past six 
months, it is learned, with the oper- 
utors working full time in practi- 
cally all departments. 


Bobbins 
and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


COMPANY 


A. B. CARTER, Soushern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


— 


with That Oil— 


Do you Want to drown us?” 


“Can't help it—you've got to flood these bearings or they 


won't stay oiled—the stuff runs out almost as fast as I put it 
on. 


Wait a minute—Bell of the Twistwell Mill was telling me 
about a lubricant that stayed in the bearings—it was 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


It keeps your bearings in good condition, he says, and saves 
the product from oil spots because it won't leak out.” 


“Let's try it out.” 


You can try out NON-FLUID OIL and prove its advan- 
tages for yourself—just write for testing sample and our 


text book on the “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 


| , Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


|| NEW YORK é G NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
|| MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY. 


Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. 


| Better Lubrication at (ast per month 
TRADE MARK we | 
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L NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Marietta, S: C.—Fiske-Carter Con- 
struction Co., Masonic Temple Bidg., 
Greenville, has let sub-contracts for 
mill of S. Slater & Sons, Inc., to J. 
A. Piper Roofing Co., 116 St. Green- 
ville: roofing and sheet metal work; 
Edens & Moon, 204 Pendleton St., 
Greenville, plumbing. 


Concord, N. C. Willis Hosiery 
Mills, Concord, has been incorporat- 
ed to manufacture and deal-m i0- 
siery, etc. Authorized capitai $100,- 
000, subscribed $10,000, by E. K. Wil- 
lis, Concord; E. W. Freeze and R, R. 
Ragan, High Point. It will take over 
the Hoover Hosiery Company. 

Mebane, N. C.—-The Wyrick Hos- 
iery Mills, recently incorporated 
here, as noted, have e:ectcd the Tol- 
lowing officers: W. W. Corbitt, 
president; J. C. Halls, vice-presi- 
dent: G. G. Wryrick, secretary and 
general manager. The company will 
either lease or build a building. 

Asheboro, N. C.—The Secretary of 
State of North Carolina issued a 
charter of incorporation to the Ran- 
dolph Silk Hosiery Mills, to deal in 
knitted goods. Authorized capital 
$400,000: paid in stock, $500. The in- 
corporators are: D. B. MeCrary, W. 
J. Armfield, Jr.. Hugh Parks, K. 
Alexander and C. W. MeCrary, all of 
Asheboro, N. C. 


Greenville, S. C.—Bids have been 
received for the erection of 100 mill 
houses at Marietta for the Slater 
Mills in the office of J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., engineers for the job. The con- 
tract will be let within the near fu- 
ture. The houses Will represent an 
approximate expenditure of $150,000. 
The contract for the houses will call 
for their completion at the same 
time as the mill plant, which is now 
under construction. 


Los Angeles, Cal_—The machinery 
of the Imperial Cotton Mills, Inc., an 
organization formérly engaged in 
the manufacturing of ducks, drills, 
and denims, has been sold to the 
American Textile Company, of Atco, 
Ga., according to representatives of 
the concern. The machinery origi- 
nally cost $1,000,000. Its selling price 
was not revealed. 

This organization was incorporat- 
ed in 1922 by F. M. Douglas, it is 
stated. It ran for two years, was 
unsuccessful and finally closed down 
for two years. Douglas was suc- 
ceeded in the middle of 1924 by M. 
H. Merrill, textile engineer. The 
plant, unable to secure financial 
hacking, was bought in at public 
auction by bond holders in 1926. The 
company failed to redeem the bonds, 
in the amount of $500,000, it is stated, 
und the bond holders foreclosed. 

The machinery is being shipped 
Kast this month, and the concern’s 
property, consisting of four and 
one-half acres, and large buildings 
with about 250,000 square feet, is for 
sale. The property is valued at 
$500,000. 


Bristol, Va—-The Artus Knitting 
Mills have been incorporated by 
Wm. Ray Baldwin, president of the 
Elk Mills, of Maryland, and J. Wes- 
ley Querns, of this place. 


Morganton, N. C.—The Morganton 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills have 
completed installation of three spe- 
Claily buill machines for producing 
silk hosiery, these machines being 
the first of 15 machines that have 
been ordered. The company expects 
Lo begin operations next month. 


Charlotte, N. C—A wind and elec- 
trical storm which swept.over this 
section late Thursday afternoon 
caused damage amounting to thou- 
sands of dollars and placed the lives 
of approximately a dozen persons in 


jeopardy, when two houses in widely 


seymrated sections were struck, a 
survey of the storm area in city and 
county, conducted Friday, disclosed. 

The storm centered over the Paw 
Creek section, where wind, the ve- 
locity of which was estimated: at 45 
to 55 miles an hour, whisked away 
the roof of a transformer building, 
40 by 40 feet in size, at Kendall Mills, 
at Thrift, and blew down practically 
every outbuilding around the 100 
homes in the mill village. 


Jewell, Ga—The Jewell Cotton 
Mills, which were recently burned, 
as noted, are making p.ans for re- 
building the plant. In the mean 
while, all of the contracts of the 
company have been assumed by the 
Imperial Mills, of Eatonton. The 
latter is also giving employment to 
some of the employees of the Jewell 
plant. 


Toecoa, Ga,— Announcement was 
made here of the purchase of the 
Capps Manufacturing Company by 
EK. W. Gregory, of Abbeville, 8S. C. 


The Capps Manufacturimg Com- 
pany is a cotton mill of 6,240 spin- 
has not been in operation for a con- 
siderable period of time. Mr. 
Gregory will assume the presidency 
of the plant and will maintain his 
headquarters at Abbeville. 

Mr. Gregory has until a few weeks 
ago been manager of the Abbeville 
telephone system, which he sold to 
a chain of telephones operating in 
Georgia, Florida. and South Caro- 
lina. 

Abbeville is pleased that Mr. Greg- 
ory and his family will continue to 
live in this city. The purchase of 
the mill was made from T. A. Capps 
of Toccoa. 
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Kings Mountain, N. C. Ground 
has been broken here an extension 
to the Sadie Cotton Mills, which will 
measure 104x128 feet ana be two 
stories in height. It is expected that 
the capacity of the plant, which 
manufactures combed yarn, will be 
doubled when the addition is put 
into operation, 

At present, the equipment of Lhe 
Sadie Cotton Mills included about 
8,000 spindles. L. A. Kiser is presi- 
dent, and D. C. Mauney is secre'‘ary- 
treasurer. 


Stanley, N. C.—It was learned that 
the textile manufacturing plants at 
Stanley and the other textile manu- 
facturing industries under the man- 
agement of R. F. Craig are running 
full time and there is no curtailment 
in sight for these mills. The miils 
now are operating on orders thal 
will last for the next two months 
and other orders are being taken 
which will keep the mills running. 
The old mill of Lola, known as No. 
1, has closed down some for the pas! 
two weeks and given the employees 
a few days’ vacation, while the dye 
house in connection with the mills 
is running full time. 


Greenville, S. €C.—Showing net 
profits after all charges of $503,857, 
the annual report of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company of Greenville, 
is the most favorable of that com- 
pany m the last three years. For 
the year ending June 30, 1926, the 
company reported prolts of $437,176. 
The report for the year ended June 
30, 1925, showed profits of $414,696. 

The charges set up this year in- 
cluded liberal depreciation of $198,- 
400. 

At the annual meeting last week 
the usual dividends of 7 per cent on 
the preferred and 8 per cent on the 


common were declared, payable 
quarterly. The company's common 
stock is now quoted on the local 


market at 106-with 108 being asked. 


Greenville, S. C—A large dyeing 
and finishing plant on the Greenville 
& Northern Railway about one mile 
above Travelers Rest is to be built 
at once by an Eastern manufactur- 
ing firm, according to announcement 
made by the Greenville Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The name of the concern estab- 
lishing in this section was not made 
public, nor was the capita! to be 
invested and dimensions of the 
plant. Options on 400 acres of land 
have been closed and titles to the 
property now being examined. En- 
gineering arrangements are in the 
hands of J. E. Sirrine & Co., of this 
city. 

A large number will be given em- 
ployment by the plant, according to 
information secured, and construc- 
tion will be modern in every respect. 
Building will be launched as soon as 
preliminaries have been completed 
and plans drawn. 

With the large textile plant of 8. 
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Slater & Sons, Eastern textile inter- 


ests, alredya under construction 
near Marietta on the G. & N, Rail- 
way, residents of the upper section 
of this county are much enthused 
over prospects for rapid develop- 
ment. Business generally in this 


county is this county is being stim- 
ulated with the entrance of new in- 
dustries mto this section. Proba- 
bility was expressed when the Slater 
mill project was assured that a 
bleachery would likely bé added for 
that plant and material additions to 
the mill made within a compara- 
tively short time. 


Durham, N. C.—Offering to sell the 
entire holdings of the Erwin Cotton 
Mills in Durham on a basis of $30 
per spindle, W. A. Erwin, cotton 
manufacturer, president of the com- 
pany, appeared before a _ citizens 
committee appointed to hear com- 
plaints on the new property valua- 
tion in an effort to secure a reduc- 
tion. The appraisers had placed $34 


per spindle as a fair basis of taxa- 
Lion. 
The mills officials asked for a 


valuation of the mill property on the 
basis of the number of spindles, 
76,768 in number, and that the spin- 
dle rate be $30. They had consid- 
ered asking for valuation or $25 on 
the spindle, but had decided upon 
the higher amount as a fair basis, 
officials said. This would mean a 
reduction in the valuation of $300,- 
000, the assessors having fixed the 
amount at $3,561,092. 


S. T. A. To Meet 
in Birmingham 


The semi-annual meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association will be 
held in Birmingham, Ala., on Octo- 
ber 28 and 29. In announcing the 
date of the meeting, Secretary J. M. 
Garegg states that headquarters for 
the meeting have not been decided 
upon, but will be announced within 
a Short time. 


Special efforts will be made to 
have a large number of superin- 
fendents and overseers from the 


mills in Alabama and Mississippi at- 
tend the meeting of the association 
in Birmingham and officers of the 
association hope to be able to or- 
ganize an Alabama-Mississippi sec- 
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tion of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation at this time. It is felt that 
the association can be strengthened — 
through an organization of the men 
in Alabama and Mississippi and that 
the industry in these States can be 


materially benefited through the 
service that the Southern Textile 
Association is rendering in other 


States. 

The program for the Birmingham 
meeting is now being prepared and 
will be announced by Car! R. Harris, 
vice-president, within the near fu- 
ture. 


Mills Seek I Lower Taxes 


Durham, N. 


C—T The Erwin Cotton 


Mills of this ne is seeking a reduc- 
valuation of its property 


tion in the 


? $300,000. 


for county tax purposes of around 
The county assessors have 
appraised the property at $3,561,092. 
W. A. Erwin, president of the mills, 
appeared before a special committee 
appointed by the board of county 
commissioners to hear his complaint 
against the valuation, and stated 
that he thought that $30 a spindle 
would be a fair valuation for the 
property. 

While the tax appraisers had not 
used this method of arriving at the 
value of the property, they showed 
that their valuation would amount 
to $34 a spindle. The mill has 76,768 
spindles. Mr. Erwin stated that he 
thought that $25 per spindle would 
be a high enough valuation, but to 
be eminently fair he was willing to 
concede $30. He stated at the same 
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Charlotte Greenville 


time. however, that he would Sell 
all of his holdings at that price and 
would urge the directors to sell the 
entire mill at that figure. 

K. P. Lewis, secretary 
urer of the mill, said the book value 
per spindle was $21.28. The book 
value of the buildings and machin- 
ery is $1,335,000, while the assessed 
value is 82,040,000, it was pointed 
out. 

Figures submitted to the commit- 
tee by Mr. Lewis as to values of the 
divisions of the property included 
mill buildings at $377,854; mill ma- 
chinery, $957,895; tenement houses, 
$152,441, and real estate, including 
the mill sites, $157,978. 

The committee also heard a re- 
quest from C. M. Carr for a reduc- 
tion of $60,000 in the valuations 
placed upon the Durham Hosiery 
Mill property. Final decision as to 
both requests will be announced la- 
ter. 


and treas- 


32,311,802 Cotton Spindles 
Active in July 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces thal, 
according to preliminary census fig- 
ures, 36,728,086 cotton spinning spin- 
dies were in place in the United 
States on July 31, 1927, of which 32,- 
311,802 were operated at some time 
during the month, compared with 
32,753,428 for June, 32,906,580 for 
May, 32,892,442 for April, 32,919,288 
for March, 32,872,102 for January, 
and 31,057,484 for July, 1926. 

The aggregate number of active 
spindle hours reported for. the 
month was 8,042,790,747. During July 
the normal time of operation was 
25 1-6 days (allowance being made 
for the observance of Independence 
day in some localities), compared 
with 26 for June, 25% for May, 25 2-3 
for April, 27 for March, and 23 2-3 
for February. Based on an activity 
of 8.78 hours per day the average 
number of spindles operated during 
July was 36,399,306, or at 99.1 per 
cent capacity on a single-shift ba- 
sis. This percentage compares with 
109.2. for June, 109.0 for May, 105.8 
for April, 109.7 for March, 106.8 for 
February, and 78.7 for July, 1926. 
The average number of active spin- 
dle hours per spindle in place for 
the month was 219. 
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Visiting Europe 
(Continued from Page 18) 
bad for Americans 
for the men and 


The war was 
but was far worse 
women of England, who faced a 
desperate situation during the 
height of the German power. 

Leaving the Rothery home, Den- 
nis Crowther drove us to the home 


of his father. where | found both 
Mr. and Mrs. Crowther to be real! 
enthusiasts about flowers. 

Both of them showed we their 


wonderful flower gardens and it was 
easy to see that they took pride m 
every flower and every shrub. 
They have not had their present 
home for many years but have con- 
verted it into a _ beautiful spot. 
Utilizing large stones that were on 


the lawn, they have built several 
coves and covering the rocks very 
lightly with dirt, have planted 
mosses and ferns. They gave me 


the roots from one flower that grew 


very thick aboul three inches tall 
and covers a large area of the rocks. 
I brought the roots back to Char- 
lotte but they had dried ‘out so 
much that I do not think they will 
live. 

Leaving the Crowther home, we 
drove across town to a Country 
C_ub, which is one of the most. un- 
usual in the world. 

They have a good golf course with 
the fine turf, which is peculiar to 
Kngland, but the most interesting 
feature is their club house, which 
is the castle of the former Earl of 
Dartmouth. They lease the prop- 
erty from the present heirs, who 
now live in another section of Eng- 
land. | 

The castle was built in the early 
days of England when the Ear! of 
Dartmouth was at active war with 
his neighbors, and has all the fea- 
tures connected with the castles of 
such times. 


There is a large inner court into 
which all of the servants and ten- 
ants, together with their cattle, 
could be brought when the enemy 


approached and the original door 
with its original and massive lock 
is still intact. 


There is the drinking room with 
its big fireplace in which a pig or a 
side of beef could be roasted and 
around the top of the room connect- 
ing with the second floor were win- 
‘(iows through which the women 
could watch and could beckon to 
‘heir husbands when they imbibed 
too freely. 


They were the days when the 
wives and flappers did not out drink 
ihe men, as is often the case now. 


In the yard is an immense barn 
into which the tenants brought the 
cattle when they delivered as trib- 
ute to the master of the castle. The 
barn is in bad repair and wil! not 
last much longer. 


I met quite a number of English- 
the 
itt Use, 
as it is too large for a country club 


men and enjoved inspecting 
castie, much of which is nol 


devoted almost entirely to golf 


Driving back to town we had din- 
ner with Dennis Crowther and then 
hour walking over 


spent about 
the city. 


an 


broad daylight when 
to bed about 10 o clock. 


Next Week 


It was 


Continued 
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who 
lived in the wilds nor‘hwest of here 


have 
been able to give modern inventors 
a pointer or two concerning the best 


| 
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methods of converting 
strands of thread to be woven into 
cloth Although the obscure back- 
woodsman who invented a combina- 
tion gin and spinning machine now 
on exhibit here, has long since been 
forgotten, his machine reveals 
something of the mechanical turn 
of mind which the man possessed. 

W. L. Brissey, of the Brissey Lum- 
ber Company, of this city, who has 
a habit of picking up old and odd 
machines of one kind and another. 
recently ran across the above men- 
tioned machine “back in the wilds” 
and he is now displaying it here. 

Whether or not the man who in- 
vented it made anything out of it, 
or ever put it into practical use ts 
net known, but nevertheless he 
showed bis-cemarkable ability, and 
revealed his imagination by the 
thing which he turned out. 

A combination gin and spinning 
machine is probably the best name 
for the apparatus. Evidently the 
inventor was attempting to over- 
come the long and tedious work of 
taking the staple before it had been 
separated from the seed, running it 
through a gin, then carding by hand 
and finally taking the “roll” and 
spinning on the old-fashioned spin- 
ning wheel. The apparatus which 
he fashioned, and fashioned well, 
accomplished the three operations 
in one, or so it is indicated. 

The unginned cotton is placed in 
one compartment of the machine, 
where the lint is separated from the 


cotton rnito 
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seed as in a gin. It then goes 
through two rolls that did the card- 
ing, and from that it goes into spin- 
ning wheels that twist the cotton 
into thread. There is no way of 
telling the age of the machine, but 
it evidently was built before the 
Civil War. Cotton lint is still scat- 
fered through the parts, showing 
that it had been in use. It was 
propelled by hand power, and this 
must have been a load for a strong 
man toturn. The machine is now in 
a dilapidated condition, but Mr. 
Brissey intends to have it rebuilt, do 
away with the old hand wheel and 
ltave it run by a motor. 

While such a combination ma- 
chine would be of litt'e or no service 
in this day and time, the machine 
reveals the remarkable turn of 
mind of a baeckwoodsman whose 
work never came to public notice in 
the time when it might have been 
of great service —Greenville Daily 
News. 


Cannons Buy Renfrew Plant 


— 


Concord, N. C.—Purchase of the 
property of the Renfrew Manufac- 
turing Company here by C. W. Byrd 
and J. A. Cannon was announced 
with completion of transfer of the 
property. The purchase price was 
not given. 

The new owners announce that 
the plant will be dismantled. What 
is to be done with the mill building, 


warehouses, operatives’ houses and 
real estate has not been determined, 
it was said. The machinery will be 
solid at once. 

The Renfrew mill is a 7,000 spin- 
die plant and ordinarily used about 
125 operatives with an annual pay 
roll of $100,000. It has been owned 


by the Renfrew Manufacturing 
Company, of Adams, Mass., for sev- 
eral years, formerly carrying the 


name of the Brancord Mill. 


C. A. Meis has been resident man- 
ager of the mill for the past several 
years. He has not announced what 
work he will take up. The mill has 
been idle for several months. 

With the mill the new owners 
secured 10 acres of tland, three 
houses and several warehouses. The 
plant is located in the heart of the 
city, between the high scheol and 
No. 2 school, and on.a spur track of 
the Southern Railway. 


New Type of Chain 


The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, 
N. Y., long noted as the manufac- 
turer of the original rocker-joint 
chain and one of the largest moan- 
ufacturers of Silent chain drives in 
the world, has announced an im- 
proved cham. The improvements 
are principally due to changes in 
the design of the rocker joint. 

The new design, 55 type chain, wi:! 
ruin on all sprockets, the new link 


27 


being the same length and height 
as the old. 

The new joint, the makers say, 
operates’ on the same principle as 
the original Morse Rocker Joint. 
The seat pin, at the left, has been 
enlarged to give greater bearing sur- 
face and also to make if a stronger 
transverse member to hold the 
chain together. 


The rocker pin, at the right, has 


heen changed in contour, thereby 
giving a better surface of contact 
with the links 

The combined jomt members 


give a more nearly round hole with 
reduced clearance, holding the links 
more securely on the pins. A better, 
balanced joint, heavier than the od, 
produces a smoother running chain. 
It is a more rugged chain—the join! 
pins are about 8 per cent heavier 
and the complete chain weighs (wice 
the pitch per inch foot. The break- 
ing strength is increased about 50 
per cent. 

The improved, better balanced 
joint, with larger bearing surfaces 
and pins more securely held in the 


links, permits increased tension 
without shortening the life. of the 
drive. 

The Morse Chain Company also 
announces af this time that it has 
recentiy installed the most modern 
automatic electric furnaces to in- 
sure the more uniform heat treat- 


ing of the parts entering into the 
chain. 
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Allow us the privilege of a test at your mill. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


ps, Canvas Mill Baskets 


Combine utmost durability with per- 
fect protection to contents. 


Made of extra strong Lane woven can- 
vas with the Lane Patented indestruct- 
ible spring steel frame with renewable 
hardwood shoes and cross supporting 
slats. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Distribution Real Textile 
Problem 


A study of problems of distribu- 
tion in all branches of industry 
serves to emphasize the fact that 
efficiency in production has run far 
ahead of efficiency in distribution, 
according to Frederick K. Rup- 
precht, president of the Consolidat- 
ed Textile Corporation, who has just 
gone abroad to study conditions, and 
will spend some time in the British 
market. 

“Borsodi’s study of. distribution 
shows that during the fifty years 
from 1870 to 1920 the percentage of 
fhe population engaged in produc- 
tion as compared with percentage 
engaged in distribution decreased 
from 88 to 70 per cent,” Mr. Rup- 
precht points out. 

“In the same time the percentage 
of the population engaged in distri- 
bution gained from 12 per cent to 
30 per cent. Since it is obvious thal 
all human labor must be paid for 
somewhere along the line, these fig- 
ures mean that today we are paying 
proportionately much more for dis- 
tribution and much less for produc- 
tion than we were fifty years ago. 

A Complicated Problem. 


“The problem to be attacked is 
much more complicated than the 


mere question of cutting out inter- 


mediate factors between production 
and consumption. The manufac- 
turer, jobber and the retailer are all 
constantly called upon for services 
that they did not formerly perform, 
and this costs money. Nevertheless, 
we have all got to spend a lot more 
time and brains than in the past on 
overcoming the spread between the 
producer and the consumer. The 
problem must be attacked from dif- 
ferent angles in different industries. 

“From my own investigations I 
find one manufacturer of shoes 
claiming that owned branch stores 
provide the most economic distribu- 
tion, while another equally large 
concern tells) we that established 
retailers drawing on branch ware- 
houses can do the job much better. 
Both of them are right so far as 
their particular business is concern- 
ed. I only mention this to show 
that it is not worth while to search 
for a single formula that will solve 
the distribution problem for all in- 
dustries and all kinds of goods. 

“One phase of this problem that 
has impressed itself very emphati- 
cally upon me is that unless we im- 
prove distribution we are going to 
be compelled to deal with a serious 
problem of overproduction, with all 
the evils that such a situation in- 
evitably brings. In saying this I am 
not thinking so much about the cot- 
ton textile industry as some others. 

Mills Assert Themselves. 

“One development in our own in- 
dustry that is of considerable im- 
portance is a change from the old 
condition under which selling houses 
fixed prices for the mills. Now 
manufacturers are asserting — and 
rightly—a voice in the making of 
prices. This will cure many evils 
that grew out of a situation In which 
commissions rather than profits for 
the manufacturer were the controll- 
ing factor. I am glad to see this. It 
will put the whole industry on a 
sounder basis, and, while it, of 
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course, makes life harder for the 
selling agency, it will be productive 
of good results in the end. 

“As a generalization it looks to 
me as though the concerns that are 
to succeed in the future will be 
those who best solve their distribu- 
lion problems. They have too long 
concentrated on raising the effi- 
ciency and output of the production 
end of their business. Now the 
same degree of study and effort 
must be put into the distribution 
end. On that, I am confident, will 
argely depend the survival of the 
fittest.” 


Many Novel Weaves in New 
Fall Rayons 


Ravons presented in the fail line 
of the T. Holt Haywood Dept. of 
Frederick Vietor & Achelis, Inc... 
number many novellfy weaves, in- 
cluding rayon-and-cotton mixtures. 
Su far calls for gingham ftypes are 
reported to be far in excess of those 
for last year. 

Three sizes of shepherd checks, 
»'ain goods and shirtings are said to 
be selling well. Gingham effects in- 
troducing checks of rayon continue 
to find the larger demand, it is said. 

Among the designs added to the 
“Parisette” line of heavy suitings 
are checks and woven designs in- 
froducing several colors, giving the 
effect of small Scotch plaids. Con- 
trasting threads are usually of 
rayon. 

An interesting drapery fabric is a 
smail woven plaid using four colors. 
Each square is of a solid color, these 
arranged in ae rather irregular 
chéecker-board pattern which pro- 
duces a novel effect and offered im 
an extensive color range. 

Another fabric which is being 
brought out is an all-rayon in a pli- 
able weave, developed in horizontal! 
stripes in Roman effects. This also 
is offered in an extensive range of 
color combinations. — Daily News 
Record. 


The of | Wide Success 


MHAT famous captain of the cotton 

textile industry, F. Gordon Cobb, 
is quoted by fhe Atlanta correspon- 
dent of the New York Journal of 
Commerce in this wise: “It is hard 
for a young man in the South to es- 
eape success. Opportunity on this 
side of the line stands with such 
long arms, so widely stretched that 
if a fellow runs at all he'll run into 
them. . New England mills are 
establishing themselves here, where 
elimate and tabor conditions are 
favorable and where they will be in 
the heart of the cotton helt—a de- 
cided advantage. .. The South faces 
one of the greatest periods of pros- 
perity it has ever known.” 

The sage of Lancashire—sage in 
cheerful wisdom, not m vyears— 
though referring directly lo his own 
South Carolina. well described Dixie 
in general and Georgia in particu- 
lar. That Georgia has been chosen 
so frequently for recent major in- 
vestments by eastern mills, is hard- 
ly a matter of chance. Moderate 
taxes and liberal laws, as well as 
abundance of water power and raw 
materials and the best of transpor- 
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SPECIAL EXCURSION 
To 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Via 
Southern Railway System 
Friday, September 2, 1927 


Round trip excursion fares: 


Charlotte, N. G. $11.50 
Gastonia, N. C. $12.00 
Concord, N. C. $11.00 


Proportionately reduced fares 
from other stations. 

Excursion tickets on sale Friday, 
Sept. 3, final limit good to reach 
original starting point prior to 
midnight Wednesday, Sept. 7, 
1927. 

Tickets good in sleeping cars on 
payment of pullman charge. 


Big League baseball games. 


Washington Senators vs. Boston 
Red Sox, Sept. 3rd and 4th. 
Don't miss. this opportunity to 
visit the Nation’s Capital. 
For detailed information call on 
iny Southern Railway agent or 
address: 
R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WOOD BOXES 
BOX SHOOKS 


Prompt Delivery—Low Prices 
Best Quality 


Write for Quotations 


ROBERSON-STRADER 


COMPANY, Ince. 
Established 1900 
Columbia, 8S. C. 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 
“Hearts of Gold” 
“The Better Way” 
“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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lation facilities, were telling fac- 
iors. But in the prosperous circle 
of the Southern tSates there is op- 
portunity enough for all, without 
rivairy save that of the most gen- 
erous sort. Georgia rejoices in the 
good fortune of her neighbors, as 
they do in hers: and the success or 
each reacts for the advantage of all. 
Atlanta Journal. 
Defibrating Cotton 

A recent inspection of the lales! 
iype of Segundo defibrating ma- 
chine revealed many improvements 
in construction, output, and simpli- 
city on ‘the original design. The 
function of this machine, as its 
name implies, is to remove as Much 
adherent short fibre or .lint as pos- 
sible from the seed (compatible with 
ullimate reffuirements) after the 
operation of the ordinary saw lint- 
er. As a result of mtroducing the 
segundo machine at this siage a 
further 3 to 3.5 per cent of seed iint 
would be taken off after an elimina- 
lion of approximately 3 to 35 per 
cent of lint at the first saw linting 
machine. In addition to the advan- 
tage of this greater output of lint, 
the seed itself is far more respon- 
sive fo the production of high-grade 
oil and cake, owing to the seed lint 
having been more or less complete- 
ly removed by the machine without 
material injury to the seed, such as 
crushing and breaking. This, mei- 
dentally, accounts for the premium 
of seed defibrated in this manner 
over ordinary seed. It is claimed 
also that besides the premium and 
the gain in seed lint, which is suit- 
able for the manufacture of artifi- 
cial silk, high-grade paper, and. ex- 
plosives, there accrues a saving in 
transport if the machine is erected 
at the ginnery. While this is prob- 
ably quite correct, mixing of the 
lint with good cotton, attended with 
ill effects from the spinners’ point 
of view, would not be. an impossi- 
bilfty under such conditions. 

The machines are arranged in bat- 
teries of four or eight, each unit. 
which can be cut out ad lib., being 
composed of a vertical cylinder, 17- 
in. in diameter, encasing a central 
vertical rotor or beater, which ro- 
tates at approximately 600 r. p. m., 
and is equipped with specially form- 
ed bars. The rotor bars, in con- 
junction with a series of stationary 
bars fixed on the interior of the 
cylinder and set close to the rotor 
bars, serve as the defibrating agents. 
The feeding of the machine is ef- 
fected automatically by means of an 
overhead conveyor, which deposits 
the seed into a specially formed tube 
placed within the cylinder and im- 
mediately over the top of the rotor. 
The seeds issuing from this tube 
immediately come in contact with 
the specially formed head of the 
rotor, which distributes them in 
spiral formation and causes their 
impingement on the stationary bars 
within the cylinder. At this stage 
defibration begins, due to the inter- 
action of the seeds with the two de- 
fibrating surfaces, and continues 
until the seed escapes at the bottom 
of the cylinder through an annular 
aperture, the size of which can be 
easily adusted according to the dura- 
tion of treatment desired and the 
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GRAYSTONE INN 
| AT ROARING GAP, N. C. : 
Cool 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Textile Grinding Machinery manufactured by 
B. S. Roy & Son Company has progressed with the 
industry since 1868. The inventions of the found- 
er were the foundations upon which this highly 
specialized business has been built. 


Every Roy machine has been engineered by 
men thoroughly familiar with the problems of the 
textile mills. 


The importance of having cards in first class * 
condition is recognized generally and the success 
of Roy Grinders in hundreds of mills is sure in- 
dication of the efficiency of these products. 


Our engineers will be glad of an opportunity to 
help you with your hard grinding problems. 


TEXTILE GRINDING MACHINERY 


Excellent Roads From Everywhere 
Resident Physician 


18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 
Saddle Horses—Archery 


40-Acre Lake for Boating and Bathing 
Pure Milk and Cream 


Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 
~ Rates $6.50 to $9.00 Daily 


PINEHURST OPERATED 
E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 
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Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerful Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Pomona, N. C. 
Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 


type of seed under treatment. While 
the seeds pursue a downward path, 
the lint itself is carried upwards 
spirally on the mterior of the cylin- 
der by means of an air current, ul- 
timately to be led away to a suit- 
ably arranged receiver, collected, 
and made up. 

From the above description it will 
be apparent that air conditions play 
an important part im the satisfac- 
tory working of this machine, which 
in many of its principles resembies 
the Crighton opener, so popular 
with cotton spinners. The rotor re- 
volves in two ball bearings (foot- 
step and bolster), situated between 
which ‘is the driving pulley. It 
would appear that if some method 
of balanced driving (such as, for ex- 
ample, is employed in the later 
Crighton openers) could be applied 
to the rotor the wear on the bear- 


ings mentioned might be substan- 
tially reduced and any vibratory 
tendencies of the rotor itself mini- 


mized. The defibrating bars of the 
rotor can be easily replaced or re- 
newed, and are comparatively inex- 
pensive so far as their present con- 
struction is concerned, while atten- 
tion to the design of these elements 
merifs importance in connection 
with the possibility of seed damage. 
It may be stated that the machine 
certainly functions very efficiently, 
giving a good yield of lint and clean 
seed, while the feeding and unload- 
ing of the machine are effected en- 
tirely by automatic means, thus dis- 
pensing as far as possible with labor. 
Furthermore, the adustment of the 
machine, according to the type of 
seed and lint required, is easily car- 
ried out from one source. It should 
be mentioned that on starting up the 
machine the charging of the cylin- 
der with seed occupies about three- 
quarters of an hour; in actual prac- 
Lice, however, the work is continu- 
ous. Appended is a result of tests 
carried out at the works of Messrs. 
Dobson and Barlow, Ltd. Bolton, 
on Wes African (Zaria) seed:— 
Segundo Machine Tests. 


Standard machine (17-in. parallel 
type) fitted for seed, with bar beat- 
ers, ete. 

Seed used, West African (Zaria)). 

Duration of test, 121 minutes. 


Quantity of original seed used, 
577.5 lb.; 286.3 ib. per hour. 

Quantity of defibrated seed, 558 
lb.; 276 lb. per hour=96.3 per cent. 

Seed lint (actual), 18.25:; 9.05 Ib. 
per hour=3.1 per cent. 

Power, 35 x 3=1050 units; 5.2 


units per hour. 

Power per ton of lint, 1,28 units. 

Rotor speed, 600-610 r. p. m. 

Seed shaft conveyor speed, 5.5 r. 
p. m. 

Lint white and clear. 
nil. 

Defibration good. Air conditions 
good. 


Breakage 
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Uniform “Tare Laws” 
Would Make It Easy To 
Standardize Bagging 
(Continued from Page 20) 

the fabric of bagging, 

whether cotton, jute or whatever it 

may be, the recent discussion I un- 

derstood originated from the cotton 

shippers themselves who have the 


pecially to 
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wish and the right to have all sorts 
of claims and costs of actual taring, 
etec., avoided im future. If the tare 
can be standardized, all these trou- 
bles will disappear.” — Daily News 
Record. 


Hart Products Corp. 
Establishes Scholarship 


In making its * des ision to estab- 
lish a yearly seholarship fund of 
$500 to be used in assisting young 


men and women in the Southern 
textile industry in furthering their 


education, the Hart Products Corp. 
asked the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion that the fund be handled 
through a committee from the as- 
sociation and that all selections for 
the awards be made by this com- 
mittee after a careful examination 
from all of the applicants. 

The letter from Ralph Hart, presi- 
dent of the Hart Products Corpora- 
tion, to J. M. Gregg, secretary of 
the Southern Textile Association, 
asking the latter to take full charge 
of the scholarship fund, was as fol- 
lows: 

“Will you kindly transmit the 
following request to the proper gov- 
erning body of the Southern Textile 
Association? 

“The Hart Products 
consulting chemists and manufac- 
turers of chemicals for the textile 
industry, is desirous of establishing 
a yearly scholarship fund of five 
hundred dollars ($500.00), to be 
awarded to any applicant or candi- 
date selected by the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. 

“The object of this scholarship is 
to encourage the youth of the tex- 
tile industry to strive for higher 
technical and cultural attainments 
and thus, by precept and example, 
serve the advancement of the in- 
dustry and its personnel. 

“Having stated the purpose of this 
scholarship in a general way, we 
feel that all other detai!s can best 
be left to the association or its com- 
mittee. The association will, there- 
fore, be at liberty to use this fund 
in any way that in their opinion 
will result in the greatest genera! 
good. 

“We in turn will find great 
in knowipg that each year in 
small way, we have acted as a 
ping stone for some worthy 
vidual whose ambition 
to advance himself or 
thereby, be of greater 
this fundamental industry, or in- 
strumental in raising the standing 
of its membership to a still higher 
plane.” 


Corporation, 


pride 
step- 
indi- 
it shall be 
herse!f, and 
service to 


Ginning Report. 


Washington.—Cotton of this year’s 
crop gained prior to August 16, to- 
talled 457,031 running bales, count- 
ing 10,933 round bales as half bales. 
compared with 182,255 bales, includ- 
ing 1,385 round bales to that date 
last year and 579,291 bales, including 


9,334 round bales, to August 16, 1925, 
the Census Bureau announced to- 
day. 
Ginnings by States were: 
Alabama, 11,317; Florida, 1,154: 
Georgia, 39,448; Louisiana, 2,247: 
Mississippi, 1,604; Texas, 400,737. All 


other States, 424. 
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Whittier Foresees Laws To 
Control Resale Price 
Near 


Edmond A. Whittier, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Fair 
Trade Association, is author of a 
bulletin issued by the association, 
in which he declares legislation by 
Congress to regulate resale price is 
virtually certain at the next session. 

Mr. Whittier expresses himself in 
part as follows: 

“The pure food law, one of our 
wisest and most beneficial statutes, 
regarding it as a whole, was achiev- 
ed only after 24 years of almost con- 
tinuous work. It is evident that 
legislation to protect against unfair 
and uneconomic price cutting and 
manipulation is passing through a 
similar process. Each year sees a 
definite advance in the education of 
public opinion which must be car- 


ried out before this legislation or 


any other of similar importance can 
be successful, however necessary. 

“After 14 years of unremitting ef- 
fort, legislation permitting the 
standardization of resale prices 
seems to be on the verge of accom- 
plishment. The average American 
business man has reached such a 
stage of puzziement and exaspera- 
tion in regard to his rights in the 
matter of contracts covering resale 
prices that the demand upon Con- 
gress to do something at its next 
session has become almost irresisti- 
ble. Regarding themselves as the 
representatives of the people, sena- 
tors and congressmen quite natur- 
ally have waited until the popular 
demand for this legislation has 
reached an insistence that must be 
considered. 


“Those who have believed that 
relief from this situation might 
come from the courts, and that legal 
interpretation of present statutes 
would work out the problem, have 
met so many disappointments that 
they now realize that a Federal 
statute is the only solution. 

“The members of Congress have 
thus become more directly interest- 
ed and concerned with the public 
benefit of such a law, and because 
of the progress with was specially 
marked during the last season, defi- 
nite action is practically assured 
when Congress convenes again. 

“The recent announcement by the 
Federal Trade Commission of a 
broad economic survey of the prob- 
lems involved in resale price con- 
trol, paves the way for action. 

“In its statement to the press, the 
commission frankly concedes the 
fundamental legal facts of the sit- 
uation which we have insistently 
stressed as intolerable and as ines- 
capably demanding legislative relief 
along the lines of Capper-Kelly bill. 
The statement says: 

“Resale price fixing presents 
probably the most perplexing ques- 
tion before the Federal Trade Com- 
inission and the trade and industria! 
associations today. Conflicting deci- 
sions have been handed down by the 
courts. Among commercial leaders 
there is a sharp division of opinion 
of opinion as to the extent to whcih 
prices can and should be regulated. 
It is expected by the Federal Trade 
Commission that this investigation 
will go a long way toward clearing 
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up these difficulties as this will be 
the first really comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the subject underta- 
ken.’ 


“In fact, there is so much evi- 
dence of actual progress and aroused 
opinion, that there is every indica- 
tion that the next Congress will 
surely proceed to a vote upon the 
bill.” 


Management and Modern 


In the re-establishment of the New 
England textile industry the two 
vital points to consider are manage- 
ment and modern machinery, and 
the mills lacking in either skilled 
management or modern equipment 
are pretty certain to go into liquida- 
tion or bankruptcy and finally to 
the serap pile. 

All well managed mills can finance 
reasonable requirements for new 
equipment and all mills can secure 
competent manufacturing officials 
if the executive end is willing to pay 
the price to get the right men. It 
is not the highly technical man that 
is required, so much as the gradu- 
ates from the school of hard knocks. 
The men of the hour in the present 
stage of readjustment are the prac- 
tical men who have had long ex- 
perience in their chosen lines and 
men who have adaptability to han- 
die help, as in the final analysis, 
satisfied help is the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 


The most of our mill corporations 
have buried custom and are meet- 
ing the new conditions in manufac- 
ture and merchandising in the mod- 
ern way, but there is plenty of 
chance for improvement in mill 
methods, and a need for large ex- 
penditures for new equipment be- 
fore we are entirely out of the 
woods. 

Where it has been tried out, the 
men in the mills that have been 
given full control of manufacturing 
have all made good, and the grow- 
ing tendency to get better acquaint- 
ed with the men in the mills, the 
increasing call on these men for sug- 
gestions and advice.is the most en- 
couraging sign of future prosperity 
yet recorded.—Fibre & Fabric. 


Data on Activity in Field 
of Textiles is Published 


Washington, D. C.—To aid busi- 
ness execulives in analyzing tenden- 
cies in production, prices, stocks, 
and exports in the textile field, the 
Department of Commerce has just 
published the textile section of the 
Record Book of Business Statistics. 
In this bulletin, which will be fol- 
lowed by sections relating to other 
industries, there are presented sta- 
tistics month by month from 1909 
through 1926, where available, on 
the various phases of the cotton, 
wool, silk, rayon and other textile 
industries. The statistical data are 
supplemented by descriptive text, 
illustrating the actual uses of this 
material by business concerns in 
planning sales and production poli- 
cies, purchasing, etc. through the 
publication of these data currently 
in the department's monthly “Sur- 
vey of Current Business.” 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Heddle Frames 
in all styles 


for every 
purpose 


SUPERIOR SHUTTLES 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


Willlam H. Hayward Edward M. Johnson Joseph A. Bryant 
President 


Vice President & Treas. Vice President 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Sis- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and Americen 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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BETTER BOBBINS 


Warp bobbins, either straight or filling 
line. 


QUICKER SERVICE 


Card room bobbins, specified diameter, 
carefully gauged so that you will get 
best results. 


LASTING SATISFACTION 


Filling bobbins of all styles for plain or 
automatic looms with shellac finish or 
enameled, to meet any conditioning of 
the yarn. 


SPOOLS OF EVERY STYLE 


Manufactured of wood or fiber with re- 
inforcements to meet every require- 
ment. 


CONES FOR WINDING 
MACHINERY 


e 


The 
WALTER PARKER CO. 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 
731 Dutton Street, 
Lowell Massachusetts 


cr 


ge Textile Industry is on the up-grade, demand for 
goods is growing. Is your cotton mill machinery in 
good condition to give you efficient service when called 
on for full load? If you want capacity production, you | 
can’t afford to risk your profits by continuing to operate 
-out-of-repair machinery. 

We give you a complete repair and overhauling service, 
from the study of the requirements to put your mill in 


ship-shape condition to the finished job. Our men know 
how. 


We Solicit Consultation | 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


W. H. MONTY, 
Pres. and Treas. 


W. H. HUTCHINS, 
V.-Pres. and Seo. 


Cotton and Dyeing From a 
Chemist’s Point of View 


(Continued from Page 8) 


lion and the dyestuff is oxidized by 
exposure to air or a chemical oxidiz- 
ing agent, giving an insoluble com- 
pound fixed in the fibre, This type 
of coloring matter includes indigo 
and various other vat dyestuffs. 

The fastest types of dyestuffs on 
cotton are, in general, those which 
are produced in an imsoluble form 
within the fibre, whereas the others 
may be removed to a large extent 
by prolonged washing, etc. This in- 
dicates that the chemical affinity of 
cotton for dyestuffs is either very 
small or non-existent. The chemis- 
iry connected with the production of 
colors on cotton is mainly connected 
with the preparation of the dyestuffs 
themselves and the preparation of 
the dyebaths, both complicated mai- 
iers In some cases. 

Although cotton dyeing does not 
seem to be a chemical phenomenon, 
| have mentioned before, the al- 
teration of the groups in the cellu- 
lose molecule or the addition of 
other groups has a marked influence 
upon the dyeing properties. To il- 
lustrate this, I would like to make a 
few remarks upon the dyeing prop- 
erties of cellulose derivatives. 


us 


First, we may consider nitrated 
cellulose. Nitric acid reacts with 
cotton in a different manner from 


that of other mineral acids. It has a 
mercerizing action on cotton, which 
causes swelling and increased affini- 
ty for direct cotton colors, just as is 
the case with caustic alkali... The 
affinity for direct colors is almost 
twice that of cotton mercerized with 
alkali. Steeping cotton in nitric acid 
of 84 deg. Twaddle for a few hours 
causes it to acquire an affinity for 
acid dyestuffs such as acid violet. 
It is thus said to be “animalized” by 
this treatment. By treatment with 
a mixture of strong nitric and sul- 
phuric acids, cotton cellulose is con- 
verted into cellulose nitrate, which 
forms the basis of one type of arti- 
ficial silk. Up to a certain degree of 
nitration, probably owing to mer- 
cerization, cotton shows an imereas- 
ed affinity for direct colors when 
treated with the mixed acids. Be- 
vond the state of tetranitro cellulose, 
this affinity decreases almost to 
nothing, according to the state of 
nitration. But highly nitrated cel- 
lulose has a marked affinity for basic 
colors. 

By treatment with glacial acetic 
acid, acetic anhydride and a cata- 
lyst, cotton cellulose is converted 
info cellulose acetate. This ester 
has very different dyeing properties 
from those of ordinary cotton, owing 
to the changes in the structure of 
the molecule. The presence of ace- 
tyl groups causes a marked increase 
in the affinity for basic dyestuffs and 
a loss of affinity for most of the cot- 
ton colors. It has a strong affinity 
hasic organic compounds such as 
para nitraniline, and these can be 
diazotized on the fibre and coupled 
with naphthols to produce insoluble 
azo colors, If, however, the surface 
of the acetyl cellulose fibre is con- 
verted into cellulose by saponifying 
with caustic alkali, the normal dye- 
ing properties of cotton are regained, 
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Finally, I want to mention the ef- 
fect on dyeing properties of immun- 
ization and amidation of cotton. 
Karly attempts to produce immune 
colton were made by treatment of 
cotton with acid chlorides, following 
a treatment with alkali, but owing 


to the unpleasant properties of 
many acid chlorides, other sub- 
stances had to be found. It was 


found that successful results could 
be obtained by the use of para 
toluene sulpho chloride and similar 
compounds, such as benzine, xylene 
and naphthalene sulpho chlorides. 
Bromo derivatives were also tried 
with success, but the first is gener- 
ally used, as it is a fairly cheap by- 
product obtained in the manufac- 
ture of saccharine and it is stable in 
water. 

Para toluene sulpho chloride has 
very little action on ordinary cotton, 
but it reacts readily with cotton 
which has been treated with alkali. 
The cotton is carefully bleached so 
as lo remove as much of the impur'- 
Lies as possible, and it is then treal- 
ed, after drying, with an alcholic so- 
lution of caustic soda. The resulting 
alkali cellulose is hydroextracted 
and immersed in an alcoholic solu- 
lion of para toluene sulpho chloride 
for an hour. It is then hydroextract- 
ed, soaped at 60 deg. Cen., and dried. 

The product is very different in its 
physical and chemical properties 
from ordinary cotton. The process 
causes shrinkage and loss of lustre, 
and the lumen of the original fibre 
disappears almost entirely, leaving 
an almost solid cylindrical fibre. 
The tensile strength is less than thal 
of cotton, and it has a harsher 
handle than cotton. The dyeing 
properties and resistance to chemi- 
cal reagents are also greatly chang- 
ed. 

The. esterification of cotton is 
never complete, and immunized cot- 
ton appears to consist of an outer 
layer of: esterified cellulose and a 
core of unchanged cellulose, since 
the immunized portion can be dis- 
solved away by suitable solvents, 
leaving cellulose behind. It is owing 
to this residue of cellulose that im- 
munized cotton becomes stained 
when treated with a large percent- 
age of a direct cotton color. 

Inmmmunized eotton is very resistant 
lo many chemicals, such as strong 
alkali and acids, and will withstand 
ordinary cotton bleaching protesses 
and careful mercerizing. The com- 
position of this ester of cellulose is 
akin to that of cellulose acetate, and 
it behaves, in some ways, like thal 
fibre towards dyestuffs. It is, how- 
ever, more resistant to many re- 
agents than acetyl cellulose. The 
changed dyeing properties, brought 
about by the introduction of a new 
group into the cellulose molecule, 
are very interesting, It has no affini- 
ty for direct cotton dyestuffs but has 
a marked affinity for basic colors 
and for a few acid colors. Like ace- 
ty! cellulose, it has an affinity for 
certain amines which can be diazo- 
tised on the fibre and converted into 
dyestuffs by coupling with naph- 
thols. It may be dyed with practi- 
cally all the colors specially made 
for acetyl cellulose and by using 
suitable dyestuffs. The material 
may be dyed before immunizing. 
These properties should make the 
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fibre very useful as an effect thread 
in multi-colored fabrics, as a wide 
range of colored effects may be ob- 
tained. It is possible to remove the 
ester group by means of potassium 
cyanide, and so destroy the immuni- 
ty of the cotton to direct dyestuffs. 

An alteration in the molecule, 
which has a marked effect on the 
dyeing properties, was discovered by 
Karrer and Wehrlis. They treated 
immunized cotton with ammonia 
and split off para toluene sulphonic 
acid, leaving cotton combined with 
an amino group. This material is 
known as amidated cotton. Am- 
monia has no action on cotton under 
ordinary circumstances, but can be 
made to combine by this process. 
Aniline and certain other amines 
can be used in place of ammonia, 
but the latter gives the best results. 
It has been found also that other 
esters such as the acetate and ben- 
zoyiated cotton can be amidated by 
treating with ammonia under pres- 
sure. Actually, in practice, the prod- 
uct only contains one amina group 
to eight or nine molecules of cellu- 
lose. The effect of the struc ture is 
to give the amidated cotton a’strong 
affinity for acid dyes and direct 
dyes. Acetylation of the group, by 
means of acetic anhydride, dimin- 
ishes its affinity for acid dyes con- 
siderably, and if is converted to an 
acetylated amino cellulose, very 
similar in dyeing properties to ace- 
ty! cellulose. These compounds il- 
lustrate the effect on dyeing proper- 
ties caused by changes of structure 
of cotton cellulose and, at the same 
time, indicate that chemical attrac- 
tion does exist between cotton and 
dyestuffs, thus giving some support 
to the chemical theory of dyeing. 


German Textile Activity 
(Continued from Page 12) 


fabrics of all kinds, the position of 
the Germn industry is quite favor- 
able. In the Chemnitz district man- 
facturers of artificial silk stockings 
and fashionable knitted goods are 
employed to full capacity, and in so 
far as labor conditions permit over- 
time and double shifts are in opera- 
tion. 

Taken all in all the German textile 
industry is thus satisfactory in all 
sections, and the prospects for the 
near future appear to be quile good. 
Nevertheless, many people think 
that the collapse on the stock ex- 
change will cause a diminution in 
the demand for textile guvods, par- 
ticularly im the finer qualities. This 
development is possible, but one 
cannot al the moment foresee whal 
real influence it may have on the 
rate of employment. 


Chester Pays Mebanes 
Honor 


Chester, S. C. — At the August 
meeting of the directors of the 
Chester Chember of Commerce this 
week resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, expressing their thanks 
and appreciation to Robert 8S. Meb- 
ane and H. B. Mebane,- who recent- 
ly disposed of their stock in the Re- 
public Cotton Mills at Great Falls 
to the Duke interests for the last- 
ing benefit to the progress, material 
development and social uplift of 
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Chester county and South Carolina. 

During seventen years they labor- 
ed at Great Falls and as a result of 
their enterprise, ability, energy and 
outstanding leadership the town of 
Great Falls has been created into a 
thriving community of approxunate- 
ly 4,000 people with three large Lex- 
tile manufacturing plants, four 
churches, high schools and other 
public school buildings, improved 
streets and pavements, bank, mer- 
cantile establishments, movinp pic- 
ture theater, railroad’ .stalion, 
water works, sewerage and electric 
light plant, beautiful homes, other 
improvements and happy people in 
this short period of time, 

It was resolved that the Chester 
Chamber of Commerce urge these 
gentlemen and their families to re- 
main in Chester county and to con- 
tinue as citizens of this county and 
to reside in the city of Chester and 
that the Chester Chamber of Com- 
merce pledges to them a ready sup- 
port for any business enterprise 
which they may inaugurate and és- 
tablish here. 


Poland Buys More 
American Cotton 


Poland’s imports of cotton in May, 
amounting to 6,334 metric tons or 
about 28,000 bales, were over 70 per 
cent larger than in May a year ago, 
bringing the total for the first five 
months of the year to 31,607 metric 
lons, or about 140,000 bales. This 
was 61 per cent more than tie fig- 
ures for the first six months of 1926. 
By far the greater part of Po- 
land’s imports come from the United 
States. In the six months ended 
January 31, 1927, out of 174,000 bales 
of cotton consumed by Polish mills 
164,000 bales, or about 85 per cent, 
represented American imports. 

Poland's consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton has been increasing 
steadily during the past five years. 
For the six months period ended 
January 31, 1927, consumption of 
146,000 bales constituted an increase 
of 64 per cent over the preceding 
half year. This is at a prportion- 
ally greater rate than in any of the 
important foreign markets for the 
American staple and advanced Po- 
land from eighth to seventh: place 
in order of importance. 

The Polish market, moreover, stil! 
has considerable possibilities for ex- 
pansion. ‘The domestic industry 
dominates the domestic market. Im- 
ports of cotton fabrics constitute 
only 2 per cent of total consump- 
tion, and with a population of 30,- 
000,000, the sixth largest in Europe, 
home consumption should increase 
substantially. Poland also is advan- 
tageously situated in relation to the 
markets of Eastern Europe, which 
take the bulk of its exports. These 
amount to about 7 per cent of total 
production and have more than 
doubled in the past year.—New York 
Journal of Commerce. 


Fountain Cotton Mills, Inc. 


Tempere, N. C, 
S. L. MeCrac ken Superintendent 
Cloth Room 


The best Lickerins 
ever produced 


J. D. Hollingsworth 
Greenville, 8. C. 


H.P.C.WARP DRESSING 


iS TO BEAT! 
THE HART PRODUCTS CORP 1440 BWAY. N.Y 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser a Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. L. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 


Framingham, Mass. 
Greenville, S.C. 


Knotters 


Warp Tying Machines 
Warp Drawing Machines 


Automatic Spoolers 
Warpers 


High Speed 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

FORT SMITH, ARK. 
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LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 
No Loss of Production on 
BELTING~—-PICKERS-—STRAPPING 
All made exactly to your order. 
We will show you how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 
Dealers in 


SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 


Carolina Agents for 
American Bobbin Co. 
GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 


Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 
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Leather Loom Pickers 


Duck Lug Straps 


E. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, N. C. 


Established 1869 


FERGUSON GEAR COMPANY 


CUT GEARS CHAIN DRIVES 


BEVEL SPUR SPIRAL WORM SPROCKETS 


RAWHIDE BAKELITE AND HARDENED STEEL PINIONS 
Member American Gear Manufacturers Association 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


Double Production From 
Loom 


(Continued from Puge 14) 


brought within reach of the open 
reed and from there to the fell of 
the fabric. From this position the 
combs carry the warp ends back to 
their original places. An increase 
of output can only be obtained by 
inserting the wefts into two sheds if 
these two sheds are dissolved in the 
same space of time as usually the 
binding-off of one weft would re- 
quire. For this reason the combs 
for the warp and the open reeds are 
so adjusted that they are only per- 
forming short movements. 

In Figure 3 it is seen that the way 
of the second weft to the fell of the 
fabric is a very short one. This weft 
is simultaneously inserted with the 
first weft into the shed, and has only 
to go a very short way, when the 
second (open) shed is being opened 
towards the fell of the fabric. From 
this illustration the advantage of 
inserting the two wefts simultane- 
ously can clearly be seen. 

The expert will understand from 
what has been explained above thal 
with the machine described only a 
fabric of such binding and with not 
too dense a warp structure can be 
produced. But in these cloths, 
with their enormous consumption 
throughout the world, the keenest 
competition now prevails, and it has 
been stated that, by means of the 
new device, the German textile in- 
dustry hopes to regain its lost mar- 
kets in China and India for cover 
cloth from waste. 


Purifying Water 


‘Continued from Page 10) 


ant in this branch of manufacturing 
activity. 
Water for Dyeing, Ete. 

The second large line of service 
for water may be profitably softened 
consists in part of dyeing operations. 
However, soft. water is not every- 
where necessary even in the dye- 
house. Some dyestuffs require the 
use of soft water in order that they 
may be advantageously applied. 
Others do not require it. 

Associated with the softening of 
water for dyeing operations is the 
softening preparatory to washing 
with soap. The hardness in water 
operates to nullify the proper action 
of soap solutions. In fact, hardness 
has been and to some extent still is 
measured by this nullifying activity. 
The degree of hardness varies with 
the amount of soap destroyed or 
made ineffective. 

Let me quote here: “When soap 
is added to such waters (as those 
containing salt or lime, magnesia 
and iron), no lather is at first pro- 
duced; since the fatty acids of the 
soap combine with the lime and 
magnesia (as well as oxide of iron) 
to form sticky insoluble soaps pos- 
sessing no detergent properties. No 
lather is produced until sufficient 
soap has been added to combine with 
the whole of the calctum and mag- 
nseium present. The soap is thus 
commonly said to be ‘killed.’ In this 
manner, large quantities of soap are 
destroyed. One pound of calcium 
carbonate, or its equivalent in cal- 
cium sulphate salts, dissolved in 
water, precipitates—and so far as its 
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detergent qualities are concerned— 


destroys about 10 pounds of good 
average soap.’ 
Again, “a water used for scouring 


yarns, ... submitted for analysis to 
one of the authors, was found to 
contain 35 grains of calcium and 
magnesium salts per (British) gal- 
lon. Consequently, 1,000 gallons of 
this water (providing no free alkali 
were added as well) would destroy 
or render useless at least 50 pounds 
of good soap.” 

It may be gathered from the fore- 
going that the cost of softening of 
water may often pay for itself, in 
part, by the saving in soap. This is 
an important consideration. 


New Statistical Handbook 
of the Textile Industry 


Washington, Aug. i19.—To aid 
business executives in analyzing 
tendencies in production, prices, 
stocks, exports, etc., in the textile 
field the Department of Commerce 
has just published the Textiles Seec- 
tion of the Record Book of Business 
Statistics. In this bulletin, which 
will be followed by sections relating 
to other industries, there are pre- 
sented statistics month by month 
from 1909 through 1926, where avail- 
able, on the various phases of the 
cotton, wool, silk, rayon and other 
textile industries. The statistiea! 
data are supplemented by descrip- 
tive text illustrating the actual uses 
of this material by business con- 
cerns in planning sales and produc- 
tion policies, purchasing,  etc., 
through the publication of these 
data currently in the department's 
monthly “Survey of Current Busi- 
ness.” 


The Record Book relates how a 
colton firm uses the figures to ex- 
amine business tendencies in other 
years where the problems and con- 
ditions are somewhat similar to 
those under consideration, while an- 
other firm uses extensively the data 
On raw cotton in studying underly- 
ing conditions and comparing price 
fluctuations. Other firms report that 
keeping track of consumption helps 
in purchasing, that sectional trends 
and activities of consuming indus- 
tries are obtained through these sta- 
tistical reports, or that the data are 
used to control purchases, dispose of 
stocks and rearrange the classes of 
production. Comparison of its own 
business with twenty different busi- 
ness series is made by another firm, 
resulting in the discovery of defi- 
nite sequences for forecasting their 
own business. 

The Textile Section of the Record 
Book of Business Statistics costs 10 
cents per copy and may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


New England Southern 
Mills 

Boston, Mass—In the three 
months ended June 30, 1927, New 
England Southern Mills earned a net 
profit after interest and depreciation 
of $654, which compares with a loss 
(after somewhat heavier charges 


since the company then controlled 
the Cosmos Imperial Mills of Can- 
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ada) of $177,723 in the second quar- 
ter of 1926. For the first half of this 
year the company shows a loss of 
$11,467, against loss of $340,556 a 
year ago 

The above account for the second 
quarter of this year allows for in- 
terest charges under the present 
capital line-up, amounting to $218,- 
697. If the reorganization plan, re- 
cently proposed, had been in effeci 
during the period, interest charges, 
including accrued interest on pro- 
posed new notes, payment of which 
may be deferred, would have 
amounted to $151,954. Under this 
condition there would have been a 
profit of $67,397, and interest charges 
would have been covered with a 
good margin. 


Under the provision of the reor- 
ganization plan, $3,244,000 7 per cent 
notes of 1929 and $3,500,000 bank 
loans would be converted one-half 
into new 5) per cent notes, maturing 
in 1933, and one-half into new 7 per 
cent prior preferred, and present 
prior preferred and _ preferred 
would each step down one position, 
with one share of new gommon 
given for 100 shares of old. The 
company is equipped with 332,000 
spindles, of which 264,000 are in 
South Carolina and Georgia and 68,- 
000 in New England. 


Income account tor the second 
quarter of this year follows: 


Net sales $2,838,729 
Operating prof. before int. 

and deprec. $35,843 
Depreciation 116,492 
Operating profit before in- 

terest 219,351 

Int., including accrual of 

unpaid items 218,697 
Profit 654 


Safeguard the Cotton 


(‘From The Atlanta Constitution.) 

The boll weevil situation in sev- 
eral sections of Georgia is bad. 

In the southeastern section where 
the prospects prior to the weevil! 
emergence were bright for a heavy 
acre yield, weevils are now reported 
in great quantities. 

The weevils are plentiful in ex- 
ireme south Georgia. 

Southwest Georgia does not seem 
to be so badly infected. 

There are weevils throughoul 
north Georgia. It is not too late to 
save the cotton, however, if the far- 
mers wi.l begin a determined fight 
and begin now. 


In the spring we stressed vigor- 
ously the prospects of heavy weevil 
infestation this year. 

The weather conditions during the 
late fall and winter clearly indicated 
heavy emergence. 

Many farmers had become con- 
vineed, it appears, that the weevil 
had passed out of Georgia because 
for the past two years there were 
fewer than in the years preceding. 

We warned against this fallacy. 
We said then, and have many times 
repeated—the weevils are here and 
will be here as long as we grow 
cotton. 

But weevil control is not now a 
serious problem. It simply means 
hard work and the use of calcium 
arsenate as a poison. 

Cotton prices are good” and will 
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probably get better. If the farmers 
will save their cotton from boll wee- 
vil destruction there will be un- 
usual prosperity in the state this 
fall. 

Every banker, every business man, 
every newspaper ought to urge this. 
The state agricultural college and 
the department of agriculture ough! 
to urge it. 


ment in the outlook of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, the busi- 
ness of Saco-Lowell Shops, manu- 
facturers of textile machinery, has 
picked up considerably, and as a 
whole is running at the best rate 
for something like four years. 

During the first six months of this 
vear the company’s sales were 
slightly better than 20 per cent 
ahead of the first half of last year. 
The various plants are operating af 
distinctly better ratios. At Lowell 
the Kitson plant is running full, as 
is the plant at Newton Upper Falls. 

At Biddeford the company’s unit is 
running at a much better rate than 
prevailing for a considerable period. 
Operations there average five days 
a week, as against but three days a 
year ago. The rumor has made its 
way into the press that the Bidde- 
ford plant is to be consolidated with 
that at Lowell, bul this the company 
emphatically denies. 

In view of the large amount of 
mill rehabilitation work which has 
been held up by textile adversity in 
recent years, Saco-Lowell Shops 
would appear to face improved 
prospects, once mill treasuries have 
been strengthened by a period of 
prosperous business. For the re- 
mainder of this year the company 
expects to maintain the first six 
months’ rate of improvement over 
1926. Orders now on the books will 
necessitate severa. weeks opera- 
tions at present rates.—Boston News 
Bureau. 


Mount Airy’s Newest 
Industry Launched 


Mount Airy, N. C.—The Mount 
Airy Overall Company, the newesi! 
industry of this city, began opera- 
lions about two weeks ago on a 
small scale and so quietly that it 
was two weeks before any one knew 
that it had begun work. Today a 
visit to the factory showed produc- 
tion on an inereasing scale, with an 
output of 50 dozen overal:s daily at 
present, and floor space enough to 
place between 90 and 100 machines 
in a short time and thereby produce 
between 150 and 250 dozen overalls 
a day. 


The plant is now being operated 
as a department of the West-Hil! 
Company, wholesale grocers of this 
city, but within a short time the 
overall company will be organized 
and a distinct business will have 
been established. The two officers 
of the West-Hill Company, J. H. 
Hill, president, and A. V. West. sec- 
retary-treasurer, have financed the 
project so far, after intensive study 
of the opportunities in the overall 
business for the past year by Mr. 
West. 


— DEPENDENCE 


Profits in most manufacturing plants depend on 
the steady operation of production units. 


LEATHER BELTING is the most economical 


medium of power transmission, and directly contrib- 
utes to profit account. 


“AKRON” Leather Belting comprises all the va- 
rious types required in industry. Its super-strength, 
combined with flexibility and pulley gripping sur- 
face, insures maximum machine speeds at lowest 
transmission cost. 


Proper belt application is an engineering problem 
of vital importance, because it bears on production. 


“AKRON”—“CASCADE” and “SPIN TWIST” 


brands have demonstrated practical economy in 
Textile Mills! 


Your orders are solicited 
Our guarantee protects your purchase 
We Ship Quick! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio 
Direct Sales Representatives: 


M. H. WHATLEY 
111-11th Street 
Opelika, Ala. 


L. L. HASKINS 
P. O. Box No. 241 
Greenville, 8. C. 


\A PATENTED 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 


closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. 


Wilmington, Del 


= 
"™, 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotten Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans 7 San Francisco 


Amory. Browne G. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


— 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Millis: 


Cotton Yarns. Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co 
Weldon. N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C. 
Wabena Millis. Lexineton. N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvwills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Millis, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8. C., Mills Mill, Greenville, 8. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City N. C 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


New York.—Sales of cotton goods 
were moderately large. during the 
week. Prices showed a steady rise 
after the higher levels reached by 
the cotton markets. Inquiry was 
considerably larger at the end of the 
week and buyers were expected to 
purchase more freely this week. 


The advance in price of printed 
pereales and other printed goods 
has been about half a cent a yard 
and higher. Denims were advanced 
i cent a yard. Many of the fancy 
lines in flannels were a half to a full 
cent higher. Sales of gray goods 
showed some increase on Friday and 
Saturday and prices were stronger. 


Tickings were advanced a cent a 
yard. 
The trade showed much interest 


in new lines of printed and woven 
wash goods for the spring season, 
which have just been opened. Rayon 
mixtures are more in evidence than 
they. were a year ago and the price 
range is considerably broader. 


Toward the latter part of the week 
there were fairly large sales of print 
cloths and sheetings. The price 
tendency was upward and buyers 
who’sought some styles for Septem- 
her delivery at prices paid early in 
the week were unable to get them. 
There were sales of print cloths for 
August and September delivery af 
§y% cents for 64x60s. Trading on 
68x72s was at 9% cents, the supply 
growing less at the figure. A limit- 
ed quantity of 80 squares quick were 
around at 10% cents, most mills 
holding for 11 cents. A fair amount 
of 72x76s was wanted at 10% cents, 
but the wanted deliveries could not 
be found, up to 10% cents quoted. 
Scattered sales of other prmt cloths 
were put through at unchanged 
levels. 

There was further strengthening 
in sheetings, and prices are higher 
on a number of styles. Some 31- 
inch, 5.00 yard sold at 7%, net, for 
and 


contract, certain goods were 
again heard at three-eigths; 5.50 
yard contract so'd at 7, net, and 


spots would bring one-eighth to 
one-quarter more; 44x40, 6.15 yard 
at 6%, and the 40 squares count at 
one-eighth; 4.70 yard sold at A, net, 
and a choice make brought 8%, net. 
Several were quoting one-quarter 
on the 4.70 yard; 36-inch, 5.00 yard 
is quoted now at 7%, net; 37-inch, 
48 squares, 4.00 yard, sold at 9, net. 
For 56x60, 4.00 yard, 10, net, is quot- 
ed for October, and 9%, net, for No- 
vember. It was understood that 
some nearby: goods had brought 
10%, net The 36-inch, 3.00 yard are 
heard at 11% to three-quarters, net, 
depending upon the make; 36-inch, 
3.25 yard at 10% to 11, net, depend- 
ing upon the make; 40-inch, 3.75 
vard quoted at 9%, net, and some 
quote one-quarter higher: 40-inch, 
2.85 yard generally quoted at 12, net. 


The demand for cotton duck is 
more than usually limited, is the 
report, though occasional lots are 
being found first hand at slight re- 
ductions under asking price levels. 
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Cotton Goods 


The general tone of the market is 
strong with various mills practically 
withdrawn, their prices being higher 
than can be done elsewhere. 

The market on tire fabric has held 
more than usually quiet during the 
last few days, tire companies pre- 
ferring to watch cotton develop- 
ments meanwhile. There is no 
marked movement of high pressure 
or balloon casings while production 
schedules are repotred to be season- 
ally reduced. 

Carded broadcloths sold better in 
some centers than others. There 
are mills that complain that the re- 
cent business in 100x60s and 90sx60s 
has been unsatisfactory as regards 
both prices and volume. Present 
indications are that there will be a 
certain amount of switching of 
looms on these two counts over to 
80x60s and 112x60s, in the near fu- 
ture. Both the last mentioned con- 
structions have shown more activity 
during the past few weeks, generally 
speaking, than either of the two in- 
between styles. However, while the 
interest in the 112x60 has improved, 
the volume in this instance is not 
what could be termed large. 

The business in combed goods has 
covered a wide variety of cloths. 
Fancy rayons seem to have been 
selling better than the plains and 
there are some observers who fee! 
the market is just about to turn the 
corner into a broader activity in all 
types of fancies. But while some 
centers have found the plain alpacas. 
contmuing quiet following the good 
movement of late last month, there 
are some others who report fair- 
sized inquiry. Such inquiry ineclud- 
ed gray and plain color box loom 
alpacas and dobby alpacas. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 834 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 914 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 36 

x60 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 13% 
Tickings, 21 a2i% 
Denims _. 17 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. 9% 
Kid finished cambrics 8l4a 9% 
Dress ginghams 14%al6™% 
Standard prints 8% 


Hart Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


5S. L. MeCracken....... ...Superintenden! 
Hart Mills No. 1—Yarn Mill 


Noah Baker ............... Carder 
J. C. Lane . p inner 


L. E. Lane _.Twisting and Winding 
Hart Mills No. 2—Cloth Mill 


W. S. Rochester 
W. H. Harrison 

L. R. McLellan .” 
C. H. Hammonds ................... Mechanic 


Carder 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The yarn situa- 
tion has shown very little change 
since the sharp rise in cotton prices. 
The bulk of the trading has been in 
small lots for prompt shipment. 
Buyers are inclined to mark time 
until they are surer of the cotton 
situation and have been unwilling 
to follow the advance in yarn prices. 
Inquiry showed a considerable in- 
crease during the latter part of the 
week, bul actual sales were small. 
Spinners have maintained prices on 
a very firm basis and have shown 
no drsposition to accept the lower 
offers made by consumers. 

It is apparent here that most varn 
buyers are not convinced that cot- 
ton prices will ho-d at their present 
levels and they are therefore very 
slow in committing themselves to 
yarn purchases. They were willing 
last week by pay spinners prices for 
Mling in needs bul were not willing 
fo trade ahead. They continued 
their hand to mouth policy and it is 
doubtful if they will be willing to 
cover future requirements unti! 
cotton conditions are more settled. 

Many spinners, especially those 
making combed yarns, are still re- 
luctant to quote prices. Medium 
counts remain 3 to 4 cents higher 
but there has been no further 
change in the finer counts. 

The best demand during the week 
was for the coarser counts of knit- 
ting yarns, though there was some 
business in weaving numbers) The 
price situation showed considerable 
irregularity and most spinners and 
dealers regard the list as purely 
nominal. The price list in this 
market, as given below, is in many 
instances lower than spinners are 
quoting: 


Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
Ss | 


30 
3214 
l4s . 33 
16s 34 
20s 35 
26s 39 
308 ; 41 
Southern Two-ply Warps. 

Rs 314% 
10s 3242 
12s 33% 
l4s 34% 
16s 35 
18s 354. 
20s 36 
24s 38 
268 39 
30s 41 
40s 50 


Southern Frame Spun Carded Yarn on 
Cones—Cotton Hosiery 


30% 
10s 31% 
12s 32 
16s 33 
18s 33% 
20s 34 
22s | 35 
24s 36 
30s 39 
408s 


Southern Single Skeins. 


4n-8s 30 
10s 31 
12s 31 
32 
16s 33 
18s 34 
20s 35% 
22s 36 
248 37 
30s 38 
40s 40 
Southern Single Warps. 
4s-S8s 30 
10s 32 
12s 32% 
16s 34 
18s 35 
208 36 
24s 39 % 
30s 40% 
40s 50 


Standard Mills Adds Light 
Suit to Lines 


Standard Knitting Miils, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., with sales offices at 93 
Worth street, have announced thie 
addition of a spring suit line to iis 
line of men's underwear. It is a rib- 
hed union suit weighing approxi- 
maicly % pounds for size 12, and ‘hie 
standard suit will have short sleeves 
and be ankle length. It is to be made 
in both ecru and bleached yarns and 
will be packed in one-half-dozen 
boxes. 

The new suit will be made in both 
he “H” and the “Three-Seasons’ 
inish which have characterized the 
eavyweight suits heretofore made 
by the Standard Company. The price 
is to be $6 a dozen, net 40 days, 30 
extra, f.o.b. mill, subject to change 
without notice. No extra charge is 
to be made for long sleeves, nor 
will there be any reduction on knee- 
length suits. 


Conditions in Chinese Miuiiis. 


According to statistics published 
by Chinese Cotton Millowners Asso- 
ciation in Shanghai, the quantity of 
cotton consumed in Chinese mills 
during the second half of 1926 
amounted to 672,070 bales ‘of 500Ib.). 
By far the largest quantity of this 
was Chinese cotton (421,567 bales), 
the remainder being divided as fol- 
lows:— East Indian 173,472 bales, 
American 76,217 bales, Egyptian 367 
hales. and miscellaneous 447 bales. 
Statistics ‘for the last two years 
show that the use of American cot- 
is inereasing steadily. The 
number of ring spindles at the end 
of 1926 amounted to 2,066,966 on 
July 31, 1926. The number of spin 
dies now in course of erection is 
civen as 7,600, though the data 
about spindles refer only to asso- 
ciated mills. Actually the total 
number of spindles in the whole of 
China is estimated at 3,440 000. 


Copyrighted. 


American Yarn 
& Processing Company | 


General Office 


MOUNT HOLLY ee 


NORTH CAROLINA 


SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 


of High Grade Combed and Carded Yarn for the 
Knitting and Weaving Trade. 


When you buy our yarns you are assured of getting : 
the same quality at all times. A cardinal FEATURE 
of our QUALITY is the STAPLE, GRADE and | 
CHARACTER of cotton used in spinning our yarns, 
these being as uniform as it is humanly possible 


throughout the season. Our Processing Plant is in 
charge of competent and thoroughly trained men in 


this special work. 


CATLIN & COMPANY | 


PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. €. 


CHICAGO 


D. H. Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Pre 


. Carpenter, Treasurer 


Mauney-Steel Company 


@k W. Felsb 2nd V -Pres. 


D. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


287 Chestnut Street. 


Eastern Office, 3386 Grosvernor Bidg., Previdence, R 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


Rudisil q Secretary 


Pa. 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


inquire for. Wire us your wants. 


COTTON BUYING SERVICE 
William & York Wilson, Inc. 


Cotton Brokers Representing Reliable Shippers . 
We have personal representative in the West to find the cotton which mitis 


Webster & Wilson. Inc. 
Greenville, S. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 


vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, WN. C. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


| Want Department 


Thursday, August 25, 1927. 


Wanted 
A second hand quick change 
screw cutting engine lathe in 
good condition with a 16 to 18 
inch swing and a 10 to 14 foot 
bed. Address Martel Mills, Inc.., 
Batesburg, 8S. C. 


Wanted 

General superintendent for cot- 
ton and silk hosiery mills (not 
full-fashioned). Must have un- 
blemished record and best cre- 
dentiais as to capability and re- 
liability. Fine opportunity for the 
right man. Address Hosiery, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


= 


Wanted 
Position as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Can give production 


and quality at right cost. Best 
of references. Address “Ability,” 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 


To buy used Whitin and Howard 
& Bullough card flats. Write P. 
O. Box 460, Charlotte, N. C., quot- 
ing price and delivery. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 
ing problems. 


Our “Slightly-Used” Belting 
Department 
will supply you with most any 
size from i inch up in singles, 
doubles, and 3-plies. Big saving. 
Look ahead. 
Greenville Belting Co. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
WELL PUMPS 


We do the enginecring, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
roflis. 

SYDONOR PUMP 4 WELL Co., Ine. 
Richmond, Va. 


Telephone 2218. Greenville, 5. ©. 
Wanted 


Position as overseer of spinning 
and twisting or spooling, warping 


anteed. Clean habits. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 8S. W., care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


and winding. Satisfaction guar- § 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Mant Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


44 0100.8 
MANAGER. 


CARDED-COMBED-MERCERIZED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND DESCRIPTIONS FOR THE 


KNITTING-WEAVING-~CONVE RTING TRADE 


~ MANUFACTURE 


Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 
HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Snathing 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHENE 


For simultaneously trimming and joinin 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. &. A. 


with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 


he Subsequent Processing. 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—7? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 

Factory Office, Providence, R. L. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, S. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
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We also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain 
Company 


Millbury, Mass. 


EMPLOYMENT RUREAUJ 


MR. MILL MAN 


You insure your workers 
against accidents, but you 
can only insure against 
lost time of a skilled work- 
er in preventing many ac- 
cidents on slippery floors 
by using 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


to make the floors safe and 
clean. 


This cleaner has enabled 
mills to remove danger 
signs. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD C©CO., Sole Mufre 
Wyandotte. Michigan 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month's re ago A we send the applicant nolices 
es 


of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


ires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding. In 
present position 5 years. Perso rea- 
sons for wishing to change. Best of 
references. No. 6218. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer spinning or overseer weaving. 
Can handle 2,500 looms and 
any mill. References. No. 5219. 


WANT position as cashier, bookkeeper 
or other clerical work in mill office. 
Good stenographer, typist and corre- 
spondent. A willing worker. 9% years 
experience. No. 6220 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 

Would consider a night job. Eight years 
— Can bandle large job. No. 
221. 


WANT poégition in Piedmont section as 
mill office stenographer and general 
office work. Experienced. Good refer- 
ag Am a lady 23 years of age. No. 
5222. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Overseer 10 years. L C. 8S. diploma. 
Want to locate in North or South Caro- 
lina. 34 years old. Married. No. 5223. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
plain or corded goods. 20 years experi- 
ence. Best of references. No. 6224. 


WANT position as overseer — 
Experienced and competent. Good r 
erences. No. 6225. 


WANT position as spinner. Familiar 
with carded and combed yarns, coarse 
and fine yarns. 10 years overseer. Best 
references. No. 6226. 


spinner, or 
References on 


WANT position as carder, 
superintendent of same. 
request. No. 6227. 


WANT office position—bookkeeper, time 


keeper, shipping clerk, or receiving 
clerk. No. 56228. 


WANT position as dyer. 10 years experi- 
ence on raw stock and skeins. Mar- 
ried and now employed. Address T. 8., 
No. 6229. 


WANT position as superintendent. 20 


years experience white and colored 
work. Now employed. Carolinas pre- 
ferred. No. 6230. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning. Age 35. HWm- 


ployed but want better location. Best 
of references. No. 6231. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent of yarn mill. Can make 
quick change, and give best of refer- 

ences. No. 523 


WANT position as overseer small or 
second hand in larger fancy weaving 

department. 18 years weaving experi- 
ence—6 years second hand. ood ref- 
erences. No. 56233. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 20 
years experience, grinding, fixing speed- 
ers, running picker and card room. 
Want day job. No. 6234. 


— 


WANT position as su 
any department in miiil. 
perience fancy and plain 
uate Bowin College. 

No. 6235. 


rintendent, or 
10 years ex- 
oods. Grad- 

references. 


WANT position as superintendent or will 
take any department in a large mill. 
Expert on fancy weaves, all makes of 
looms. North Carolina preferred. Best 
references. No. 5236. 


WANT position as carder and spinner, or 
superintendent. Experienced. Refer- 
ences. No. 5237 


WANT cloth room. 23 years with one 
company; 18 years in cloth room, four 
years as overseer. Experienced on 
sheetings, prints, lawns. No. 6238 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
or finisher. 20 years experience. Ref- 
erences. No. 6239. 


WANT position as overseer spinni 
large plant. 15 years experience. 
years old. Good references. No. 6 


WANT position as superintendent or 


overseer Expert on 
fabrics. I. C. 8. diploma. 36 years old. 
No. 6241. 
WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling, warping. Plain or 


fancies, white or colored. References. 
No. 6242. 


WANT position as carder, 
outside man. Prefer outside. Experi- 
enced and the best of references as to 
character and ability. No. 6248. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
carder and spinner. 25 years experience. 
References the best. No. 5248. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 8&8 
years experience. Aliso understand 
making sample and designing. My em- 
ployers will recommend me. No. 5249. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 24 
years experience. Prefer waterpower 
plant. No. 6250. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced and capable. No. 5251. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
carding and spinning. 25 years in good 
North Carolina mills. Familar with 
plain weaving. No. 5262. 


WANT position as overseer weaving Ex- 


perienced on plain and Draper looms, 
on enameling light and numbered 
ducks. 11 years overseer. No. 6253. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
1S years experience. Expert. No. 5254. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 12 
years experience. Can deliver the 
goods. No. 5265. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
assistant in large plant. 21 years ex- 
perience, steam or electrical plants pre- 
ferred. 5256 


Best of references. No. 5256. 


WANT position as overseer weaviny. 24 


years in weave room. Age 2%. Married 
and strictly sober. No. 5257. 
WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Well experienced and want large mill 
Married and sober. No. 6258. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Six 
years in shop as mechanic. Best of 
references. No. 5259. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 16 
years experience. Plain or fancies, 
white or colored work. Draper looms 
preferred. No. 5260. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 20 
years experience. Can get production 
and good quality. References. No. 5261. 

as superintendent or 
Three years on pres- 

References. No. 5262. 


WANT position 
overseer carding. 
ent position. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Experienced, capable and can give good 
references. No. 62638. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Capable and thorough. Good references. 
No. 6264. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on plain, dobby and Jac- 
quard looms—towels and damask. No. 
5265. 


WANT position as machinist or electri- 
clan. Expert. Best of references. No. 
5266. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Dxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Buildin 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


spinner or 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. O. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are lighter and 


stronger, 
f perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Ce., Richmend, Va. 


| SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS } 


| FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 7 


SPINNING RINGS 
-ER RINGS 


ISTE 


GUIDE WIRE S$ 


WHITINS VILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINS VILLE, MASS. 


Gastonia 
Belting Co., Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Manufacturers 
Leather Belting 
Distributors 
Goodrich Rubber Belting 
and Hose 


Telephone 788 


39 
38 
ng 
SNe 
DIAMOND FINISH 
TRAVELLER CLEANERS 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Air Conditionerse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnsen Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Crainer Co. 
R. Ll. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Albone— 
The Rvuessier & 
Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co.. J 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
& stomatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 
Charies Bond Company 
Ralers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
aling Presses— 
& Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
arber-Colman Co. 
& Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
neater & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam Heade— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
>. 


Hasslacher Chemical 


ntwistie Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Bearings (Shaft)— 

Charies Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 

Charies Bond Company 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Weoven)— 
Wickwire Spencer Stee! Co. 
Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
Belt Tighteners— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beltin 
The “Akron 
haries Bon *om 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co 
Greenville Belting Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
hiladelphia Belting Co. 
Leather & Belting Co. 
Beit Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Badward R. Ladew Co. 
Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Grates. Knight Co. 
Belt Lacin 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
jJraton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse 
icarbonate eo oda— 
Alkali Works, Inc. 
Bleacherles— 
Joseph Sons Co. 
ching Chemicals 
& WHassiacher Chemica) 
©. 
Bleaching Materiais— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
ora 
. B. Fo 0. 
Tnited Chemical Products Corp 
Seydel Chemical Company 
L. Sonneborr Sons, Ino. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Tacaner 


Westinghouse Wiectric & Mfg. Ce. 


Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbins Co. 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 

U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Blowers and Biower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Minerel— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calendgerse— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth ros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
BHaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Roy, & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 
Carrier Aprone— 

Link-Beit Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts and Drivese— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 


Chemicalse— 
J. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali orks, Inc. 
Seydel Chemica! Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cleaning Agente— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 


Cloth Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 


Clutches (Friction)— | 
Charles Bond 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Cloth Winders and Deublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Coal 4 Machinery— 
Link-Belt 


Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Beame?fs, Siashere)— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Commission Merchantse— 


J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney Steel Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co. 
Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 

William Sellers Co., Inc. 

Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Coe. 
Centroliers, Electric— 

Coeker Machine & Foundry Ge. 


Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cvutton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
a & Knowles Loom Works 
Vixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. C. Butwistile Co. 
rales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S&S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Cotten Openers and Lappere— 
-Lowell Shops 
itin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ineo. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman -& Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


U es nd Com 
Seliers & Co., Inc. 
Cranee— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Debby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice bby Chain Co. 
Doffing Bexee— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Deublere— 
Baco-Lowell Shops 
Textile winiebias Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Oe. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
R. l. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
4 . S. & Bon Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, . F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 
orne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Chas. H. Stone 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Workse— 
ankiin Process Co. 
Electric Fane— 
Gener Electric Co. 
Wetinghouse PMlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General WBDlectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 
Cooper-Hewitt Hilectric Co. 
General Hlectric Co. 
Elevatere— 
-Belt Ce. 


Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co. 
Sydnor Pump é& eli Co. 
Expert Textile Mechanic— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 


Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, iron and. Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Baskets— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Fibre Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Ce. 
Finishing Compeunds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
——See Dyeing, rying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fluted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Framee— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


Garnett Roll Grinders— 
. BS. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexibie)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Geare— 


Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 

Grate Bare— 
Scriver Iron Works (McNaughton) 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Greases— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Gudgeon Rolls— 

ton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Washburn 


Hand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
(Shaft)— 
arles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
Heddiles and Framer 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Watson Mite. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
High Speed Warpers— 
arber-Colman Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
e J. H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
EKlauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
. HB. W. Butterworth & Sons Ce. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatue— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

KR. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
sumidity Controllers— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

R. tl. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
rtyd:o-Extractors— 

luihurst Machine Co. 
rédrogen Peroxide— 

The Roessler & Hassilacher Chemical 


Lo. 

Hydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

indigo Dyeing Machinery— 

H. ’ Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insulation— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 

Anit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The 

Anitting Lubricante— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 

Landscape Architect— 
>. S. Draper 

Leather Packings— 

Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knighr Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Leather Strappin 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 

Bdward R. Ladew Co. 

Leather Straps— 

Graton & Knight Co 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

L_Loome— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Stafford Co.. The 

Loom Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. L. Warp Stop ulpment Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Loom Harnesse— 

Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Pickere— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Hdward R. Ladew Co. 
Loom Reegs— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Supplier— 

Charlies Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
&. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

_ubricants— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Rorne, Secrymser Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 

ug Straps— 

harles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 

EE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamel— 

Ee. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Mercerizing Machinery— 

H W. Butterworth & Sone Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Metal (Nen-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 

Metal Paint— . 

du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Biectric Co. 
Westinghouse Wilectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 
——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Filectric Lighting. 

Mill Starches— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill Trucke— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co. 
Mill White— 
E. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Oile— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne. Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Ol] Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Overseaming and Overedgina Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Paints— 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
The Glildden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Baton. 
Siggers & Siggers 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Stee! Co. 
Perforated Metais— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
B. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & 
Picker Sticke— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Machinery— | 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittinge— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. Inc. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
H. & B. American achine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Presse Co.. Ine. 
Pinboarde— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co. Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast iron)— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Pumps (Boller Feed; also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 
Qulllere— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 


Press Co., Inc. 


Universal Winding Co. 

Quill Cleanere— 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Raw Stock Machines— 

Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rayon Oilse— 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Receptacies— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 

Reeds— 

Chariotte Manufacturing Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Reels— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rings— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinseville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frameese— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Ring Travelere— 

Dary a Traveler Co. 
National | Traveler Co 
Victor Ring Traveler Co 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 

Roller Leather— 

A. C. Lawrence Leather (Co 

Roll Machines— 

Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rolte— 

American Bobbin Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 

Rotts (Metal)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolis (Rubber)— 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt 
Washburn. 

Roller Bearings— 

Charlies Bond Company. 

Roving Canse— 

Diamond State Fibre Company 
Spauling Fibre Co 

Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks 
Woonsocket Machine & 

Saddies— 

Lubricating Saddle Co 
alt— 

International Salt Co. 

Sanitary Equipment—. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co 

Sanitary Fountains— 

See Drinking Fountains 

Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co.. The 

Scouring Powders— 

The Arabol Manufacturing Co 
Bosson & Lane 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

Ford, J. B. Bo. 

Scrubbing and Cleaning Powdere— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Selling Agente— 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Woodward Baldwin & Co. 

Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 

Lesite, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 

Sewing Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 

Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— ‘ 

See Power Transmission Machinery. 

Shafting— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Shear Grinders— 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 

Shell Rolle— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 

Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Shuttlee— 

David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Ino 


Machine Co. 


Press ©o.,. Ine. 


L. 8. Watson Mfg. Co. 
4. Williams, ihe 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mig. Vo 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
BE. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Machinery— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Machines— 
Charlies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation 
Jacques Wolf & Cw 
Sizing Compounds— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Wo.. inc 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Drake Corp. 
Hart Products Corp 
F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kliipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Co. 
Inited Chemical. Products 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. ere 

Skein Machines— 

Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth me 

Skewers— 

David Brown Co. > 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

Slashers— 

Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Slasher Combe— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco- Lowell 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Wo.. Inc 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
nite emical Products Cor 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. we 
Sodium Perborate— 
he Roessler & 
Co. 

Sodium Peroxide— 

The Roessier & 
Co. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners (Ol!i)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chemical Co. 
nited Chemical Products r 
Jacques Wolf & Co. ee 
Solozone— 


Roessier & Hassilacher 


Inc. 


Haselacher Chemicsa 


Hassiacher « 


Chemica) 


Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. inc 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolle— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Spinning Frame Top Rolle (Weed)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Callins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Bpinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Spooilse— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 5S. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Spoolers— 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Hastwood, Benj. Co 

Saco-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 

Foster Machine . 
Sprockets— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

aiorse Chain Co. 

ueeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Starch— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
orn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd 
Stein. Hall & Cu 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 

Stencil Machines— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Stencil Papers— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 

Stripper Cards— 

L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
hur Deying Machines— 

gen Dyeing Machine Divi- 


sion. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tape— 
a Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
Butterworth & Sone Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Textile Oryerse— 
American Motstening Ca. 
Textile Gums— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
tTnited Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf. & Co 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H.W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Thermometers— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co 
Transmission Belts— 
Charlies Bond Company. 


Graton & Knight Co. 
Hdward R. Ladew Co 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
William Sellers & . Inc. 
Toilete— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Traveler Cups— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 


Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ‘n. 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Sif ps 
Whitinsville Scinning Ring Co 
Twisting Mac?,inery— 
Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lewell Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Underwear Machines— 
Nerrow Machine Co. 
Varnishee— 
The Gildden Co 
‘ventilating Apparatuse— 
A ~erican Moistening Co. 
Pa.<s-Cramer Co. 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman <‘o. 
Vencilatmg Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
W arpere— 
Barber-Colman Cu 
Crompton & Knowte. Loom Worl, 
Draper Corporation. ; 
Easton & urnham Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. Ine. 
Bosson & Lane 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sone Co 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Warp Sizing— 
The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Diamond State Fibre Company 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 
Beonomy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfe. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
ydel Chemical Co. 
ydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Well Drillere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzere— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W indere— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
. Benj. Co. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
W indowe— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
W renches— 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocke— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarne— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Devicée— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarns (Mercerized) 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


ECONOMY BALER 


aste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 
First Cost 
Pits 
Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, ete. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


Ashworth Brothers, 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


| For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dall 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


as, Texas. 
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oil 


Incorporated 1898 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Agents for 


Graton & Knight ~ Dodge 
Leather Belting 


Hangers, Pulleys and Couplings 
yl 
Ball Bearing Transmission 


Dana S. Courtney Co. 


W yandotte 
Link Belt Silent Bobbins, Spools, Ete. Detergent, Textile Soda, Ete. 
Chain Drives 


in Stock Card Clothing Reeds 


Any Speed Ratio from Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 


1tolupto7 tol Phones 2781-2782 


Specify 

‘*UCP”’ on your 
Increase 

Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable Your 


Standards of Uniformity De- Margin of 


manded by the Leading Textile Profit 
Mills. 


Morse Silent Chain from motor to card drive 


f Reducing manufacturing costs will do it—increasing production 
Dyestuffs Softeners 


will do it, too. Modern power transmission has done both for 


many textile mills. They use Morse Silent Chain Drives. 
More yarns, better yarns, lower costs, better plant lighting— 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


that’s how Morse Textile Drives can help you. 


98.6% efficient, positive, flexible, ideal for short centers. 


P the nearest Morse Transmission Engineer to cooperate in ot i 
Unirep CHemicaL Propucrs 


your power drive problems. 


CoRPOR ATION MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. 8. A. 


Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland. Ohio, Omaha, Neb. 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Col \ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Louisville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers Boston, Mass. Minneapolis. Minn. tau 
: Charlotte, N. C. New York. N. Y. 
York and Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 


Winnipeg, Man... Can. 
& 1863 
IT CHA 


Pawtucket, R.I. Chicago, Ill. Norwalk, Conn. 
Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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> 
The Stafford 
Shuttle-Changing Loom = 
@_In our advertisement in the July trade journals, we stated that for several Ee 
months there had been an increasing demand for our Automatic Shuttle — 
Changer. The call for this type of loom still continues. r= 
@ The Stafford Automatic Shuttle-Changing Loom is flexible enough to permit 
changing readily from either mule or ring-spun fine cotton to silk, rayon, or =e 
celanese, and it will weave distinctive fabrics. — 
it is a valuable adjunct to any fine-goods mili bt 
Permit us to tell you more about it = 
THE STAFFORD COMPANY — 
Weaving READVILLE, MASS. = 
Southern Agent FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. R<. 
Paterson Office 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. Sen 
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EASTWOOD PRODUCTS for _ RAYON, fine Counts of COTTON 


The Many Exclusive Features found only on 
the Eastwood Warping Frames makes them 
stand out as the logical warping machines for 


RAY ON-or-SILK 


Direct Geared Motor Drive Beaming End 


Two Speed and Spring Torsional Drive in 
Beaming End 


Balanced Treadles and Treadle Catches 


Beam Release and Safety Locking Device 


Warping Carriage—Wood or Metal 
Quickly operated—Easy of adjustment— 


Accurately controlled—Mounted on 
Roller Bearings—Etce., Etc. 


Lhe Eastwood Warper as we build it with 
Direct motor drive on Beaming Head 


Benjamin Eastwood Company 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Represented in the South by CAROLINA SPECIALTY CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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